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CHAPTER 1. 

WELCOME NEWa 

T was a very dull day — a really 
dull day ; slow, steady, hopeless 
rain, with no break in the gray, 
cloudy sky, no excitement of 
thinking that perhaps it was going to clear 
up and turn out a fine afternoon in the end. 

The children had not minded so much in 
the morning. They had their lessons to do, 
which kept their thoughts busy; and, besides, 
in the morning people are always fresher. 

A 
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But after the usual time for their going a 
walk had passed, and there were still almost 
two hours to tea-time, their spirits did begin 
to go down. 

'It makes it worse/ said Amy, 'when you 
think that it's the spring, and it shovM be 
beginning to be bright and sunny.' 

She was sitting on the rocking-horse, though 
not rocking. Indeed, she was really rather 
too big to get on it at all, for she was eleven 
past. 

'But it can't always be bright and sunny,' 
said Viva, the sister next in age. Viva's 
way was to look at things sensibly. 'There 
do come days even in the very middle of 
summer when it's nearly as dull as to-day. 
Don't you remem ? ' 

' Oh, bother. Viva ! ' interrupted Amy, ' what 
is the good of talking like that ? If you 've 
got a pain to-day, does it make it any better 
to be reminded that you had one last week 
too?' 
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Viva did not at once answer. Not that 
she felt at all snubbed — Viva was not easily 
snubbed ; but it often took her some little 
time to think over what Amy said so as to 
understand it clearly. Amy was too quick for 
her. 

'Amy is so clever/ Viva used to think to 
herself modestly. Though in reality, down at 
the bottom of her heart, Amy, on her side, 
had a great respect for Viva's opinion. 

*It isn't only about to-day being rainy 
that I mind,' the elder little sister went on. 
* It *s all our life ! I do think it is so dull. 
One day after another much the same. Break- 
fast, dinner, and tea — history, jography, French, 
German, writing, sums ; going to bed and 
getting up, and then all beginning again just 
the same.' 

* There 's dancing twice a week,' said Viva, 
rather timidly — dancing lessons were a great 
treat to Viva — 'and there's holidays some- 
times' 
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* Oh, you are stupid ! ' said Amy. ' Of 
course it's not always 'xactly the same, but 
it is in a way — regular sort of going on — 
not like the kind of things you read about 
in books,' 

'There aren't any fairies now,' said another 
voice, breaking in unexpectedly, *if that's 
what you mean ? ' and a sigh followed. 

The speaker was Doff — short for Adolphus 
— and Doff was the younger brother of Amy 
and Viva. He was eight years old, and the 
thing he cared for most in the world was 
fairy stories. Just now he was sitting with 
his legs crossed like a Turk on the window- 
sill — for the house in the square was old- 
fashioned and roomy — and on his knee was 
the volume of Orimm which had been his 
most valued Christmas present. 

* No, that isn't what I mean,' said Amy. * I 
mean things that might be. Oh ! ' as the 
door opened, ' there 's Ken ; he '11 understand. 
— Ken,' she went on, turning to her elder 
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brother, 'don't you agree with me that we 
have very dull lives ? ' 

Kenelm opened his eyes very wide, then 
he dropped his books, which he had been 
carrying in a strap, on the floor beside him, 
and sat down in the old rocking-chair. 

*I don't know what you are talking about,* 
he said. 'It's a horrid rainy day, if that's 
what you mean; but I like Wednesdays, be- 
cause I get back an hour earlier.' 

Eenelm was not at present, strictly speak- 
ing, a schoolboy. He was going to a big 
school next year, and in the meantime was 
working with a private tutor, as the prepara- 
tory school he had been at had changed 
hands a few months before. 

Amy's face fell, but she did not like to 
answer Eenelm as sharply as Viva. 

'You would imderstand if you'd been in 
here all the afternoon, with nothing to do, 
and the rain going on without stopping for 
a single minute, and ' 
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'You might get something to do if you 
liked/ said Kenelm, rocking himself backwards 
and forwards. He certainly did not seem in 
a very sympathising humour. 

*Do leave off rocking/ said Amy, 'and 
listen to me. You can understand if you 
like. What I was saying when you came 
in, only Viva was so stupid, and the little 
ones can't underatand, of course ' — with a slight 
jerk of her head towards Doff, by this time so 
deep in his Fairy Tales again that his feelings 
ran no risk of being hurt — ' what I was saying 
was, that our lives are so — always-the-same — 
regular, you know. I can't find quite the right 
word — common something.' 

* Commonplace,' said Kenelm. 

'Yes,' said Amy, with emphasis, 'that's 
it ! ' and she brightened up with satisfaction. 
'One day just like another, except, of course, 
for changes that come regularly too. It's 
not the least like in story-books.' 

* Lots of story-books aren't true,' said Viva. 
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* But some are/ persisted Amy. ' Think , of 
those stories of the French Revolution, and 
of longer ago than that — nothing but adven- 
tures.' 

'Thank you,' said Eenelm. *I certainly 
don't agree with you in wishing to live 
through French Revolutions and things like 
that.' 

'But I don't,' said Amy; 'you take me up 
so. There might be adventures not as bad 
as that Now, if we lived in the country, in 
some big old house, we might almost make 
them for ourselvea Just fancy ! a house 
with a secret staircase, and turret chambers, 
and dungeons, and moats ! What lovely f ancy- 
ings we might have ! And here in London 
every bit of the house is just like any other 
house. You couldn't lose your way the least 
little bit if you tried.' 

In spite of himself. Amy's words struck 
Kenelm, and, half in fun and half in earnest, 
he carried on her ideas. 
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'I have seen a house like that,' he said, 
*down at Railey, when I was staying at 
Uncle Frank's last year. Some friends of 
theirs live in the most wonderful sort of old 
castle, and I remember thinking how awfully 
jolly it would be if we were all there together. 
There was a hall filled with armour, and when 
the wind came down the great chimney all the 
armour rattled and clanked ! Oh, you would 
have been frightened. Amy ! ' 

Amy did not deny it, but her eyes grew 
brighter and brighter ; and even Viva opened 
her mouth as if that would help her to hear 
better. 

'I shouldn't like anything quite so frighten- 
ing as that,' said Amy. *But we might have 
adventures, mysteries, and that kind of thing 
— just to be interesting, you know, and out of 
the common.' 

Again there came the voice from the window- 
sill. In the intervals between one story and 
another — and Grimm's Fairy Tales, as every- 
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body knows, are short — Doff gave himself a 
little rest and listened to what was going on 
around him. 

' Like the table that came up with nice things 
to eat on all ready/ he said. * That wouldn't be 
frightening.' 

* Oh no, Doff,' said Viva. * We are talking 
of possible things. That would be magic' 

Doff did not reply. He had begun another 
story by this time. 

* The sort of thing / should like,' said Kenelm, 
* would be to be somewhere near caves, some 
jolly, rocky seashore, where there used to be 
pirates and smugglers, and secret passages 
through caverns — not a stupid, flat, sandy place 
like Coving.' 

*I shouldn't care so much about that,* said 
Amy, * because, you see, we know there aren't 
any smugglers and pirates now. I should like 
some real adventure — some mystery that there 
might really be something to find out about. 
But it's no use hoping for anything' — with a 
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deep sigh. ' Here we . shall go on, day after 
day, just the same, till July, aad then we'U 
go to Coving, and everything will be just like 
every year.' 

Almost before she had finished speaking the 
door opened and a little girl came in — quite a 
little girl, looking not more than five — though 
in reality she was nearly two years older. 
She was slight and pale, with dark hair 
like her brother Kenelm, and gray eyes, 
with a rather melancholy expression. This 
was Dora, the baby of the family. She was 
very unlike her two elder sisters, who had 
bright hair, rosy cheeks, and lively brown 
eyea 

*What have you been doing, Dorrie,' said 
Amy, ' all this long time with mamma ? You Ve 
had a much nicer afternoon than we have had.' 

'I've not been doing noth — anything,' said 
the little girl. * I 've just been sitting 'aside 
mamma with my shells. And mamma 's coming 
now this minute to tell you something.' 
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' To tell us something! * repeated Amy, jumping 
off the rocking-horse as she spoke, and going 
up to her little sister eagerly. * Something 
nice?' 

'I'm not to tell,' the child replied; 'it's a 
secrei' 

* A secret ! ' cried Amy. * How lovely ! Just 

when I was saying Oh mammal ' she broke 

off as she caught sight of her mother's face 
at the door, 'Dorrie says you've something to 
tell us.' 

'So I have,' said Mrs Landor, smiling, as she 
sat down in the rocking-chair, which Kenelm 
at once jumped up to offer her. 

' Something nice ? ' said Amy, repeating her 
question to Dorrie. 

'That must be for you to judge of when 
you have heard it,' said her mother. 

' It 's always darkest before dawn,' said 
Kenelm. 'Amy's been grumbling and grum- 
bling, mamma, at everything being so dull, 
and nothing ever happening out of the common. 
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I believe she'd think anything nice that was a 
change.' 

'Well, my news certainly means a change/ 
said Mrs Landor, * and I hope you will think 
it, at least in part, good news, as I do. It 
begins with a piece of business. We have sold 
this house, which you know, I think, we have 
been wanting to do for a good long time. The 
new one which we hope to get will not be 
ready till next autumn — not till October pro- 
bably; and as the purchasers of this one want 
to come into it almost at once, we shall be 
homeless ! ' 

Viva looked at her mother in some con- 
sternation. 

' Oh mamma ! that sounds dreadful,' she said. 
* I don't think it nice at all.' 

' Couldn't we get a cart ? ' said Doff. * Those 
carts that are like houses, that gipsy sort of 
people live in.' 

Mamma smiled both at Doff's proposal and 
Viva's alarm. 
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' I think we may do better than that/ she 
said. 'You shouldn't take fright before you 
have heard the whole story, Viva.' 

*I think it's beautiful,' said Amy. 'I do 
love changes. But, oh, mamma, I hope w^e 
shan't go to Coving, Couldn't we go to — what 
was the name of that place, Ken, that you 
were telling us about just now, where you 
went to with Uncle Frank ? Oh mamma, it 
was such a beautiful placej An old, old house, 
like a castle, with all sorts of wonders about it 1 ' 

' But is it to let ? ' said Mrs Landor. 

' Of course not,' said Kenelm. * Amy is silly. 
I don't remember the name of the place, 
mamma, but I dare say you've been there. 
It 's never to let. The people live in it 
themselves always. I went there to luncheon 
with Uncle Frank when I was at Railey.' 

' I think you must mean Morpheston Castle,' 
said Mrs Landor. *Yes, it's a beautiful old 
place. But certainly we couldn't hope to get a 
country house like that,' 
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' Then we are going to get a country house/ 
said Amy quickly, and all the faces lighted up 
with pleasure, except Dorrie's; for, as she had 
known this good news for at least ten minutes, 
she felt herself in a superior position. 

*If you had not interrupted me so often,' 
said their mother, 'you would have heard this 
already. Yes, we are going to look for a 
country house at once. Won't it be a great 
treat to be out of London for six months, and 
those six the nicest months of the year, instead 
of only for two or three ? ' 

'It's perfectly delightful,' said Amy. *I'll 
never think again that nothing nice happens 
when you want it.' 

'It wouldn't be nice if it happened when 
you didn't want it,' said Kenelm ; but to this 
remark Amy did not condescend to reply. 

'Have you any idea where we shall go, 
mamma ? ' she continued. ' Any way, it won't 
be Coving, as that 's not the country — that 's the 
seaside.' 
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'We have heard of several houses/ said her 
mother ; ' but as we were not sure of having to 
leave this one so soon, till a letter came about 
it this morning, we have not settled anjrthing.' 

'If we could but see them all/ said Amy, 
'to choose. At least, I mean help you to 
choose, mamma/ 

Her mother laughed. 

'I am afraid,' she said, 'it would take us a 
very long time to decide if the whole family 
travelled about to look at the different places. 
We should need to hire Doff*s van on purpose.' 

Doff, who had forgotten his Fairy Talea for 
the moment in the interest of listening, looked 
up. He was a very persistent child, and he 
had . a great dislike to being laughed at. 

'/ think a cart-house would be much the 

nicest,' he said. 'We could get quite a new 

one, all nicely painted. Or we might have 

two,' as this bright idea suddenly struck him; 

' one for us and one for the servanta' 

' I am afraid you wouldn't find it so pleasant 
3 
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as you think, Doffi There are rainy days, 
remember, in spring and summer as well as in 
winter, and in the coimtry as well as in town,' 
answered his mother. 

' Oh mamma ! * said Amy, ' do promise one 
thing. Do try to get a house with something 
out-of-the-way about it — ^very old, or queer 
inside, with twisted staircases and turrets, and 
funnily-shaped rooms, or at least somethiTig 
different from other houses. We do so want 
to have some adventures.' 

' I don't think,' said Kenelm, ' that it matters 
so much about the house itself. You can't 
have adventures in your own house, unless it's 
some great big castle. The thing is to be at 
an interesting place. Caverns, I told Amy, 
would be the best fun.' 

* But we can't have caverns, except near the 
sea,' said Viva, ' and we all agree that we don't 
want to go to the seaside.* 

'Can you tell us anything about the houses 
you 've heard of already, mamma ? ' said Amy. 
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' Your father and I hskve been thinking more 
aboirt Londoa houses than anything else, so 
far/ die said * But now we must reaUy set to 
work in earnest abort a eranky em. I haye 

heard of two or three abeady, from friends. 
Indeed, I had a letter this evening telling me 
of one. I will read you what Mrs Carew says^ 
if you like/ 

The children pressed more closely round her. 

' How lovely this is 1 ' said Amy. ' How 
different everything seems from half-an-hour 
ago! How eooM you mean tiiat it was only 
partly good news, mamma ? Ton 're just as 
fond of the country as we are ! ' 

'Yes/ said her mother; 'but, unfortunately, 
I cannot be with you all the time. I must 
stay in London with your father for the first 
two or three months ; though, of course, I shall 
go down to see you every now and then, so we 
don't want to take a house very far away.' 
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The children's faces fell a little on hearing 
that their mother would not be with them all 
the time. But in reality I do not think they 
felt very sad about it ; they were too excited by 
the idea of the change. 

Mrs Landor opened one of the letters on her 
knee, and glanced through it. 

* Yes/ she said, ' here is the place : " If by 
chance you are still thinking of taking a house 
in the country for several months, I wish you 
would go down one day to look at my sister's — 
Woodlake Grange. It is an old house, but in 
very good repair, quite picturesque-looking — ^a 
sort of enlarged cottage with very overhanging 
eaves, and covered with creepers. It is not 
a particularly pretty neighbourhood ; but the 
garden is large and a capital one for the 
children, and the place is very healthy." ' 

Mrs Landor looked up. 

* It does soimd nice,' said Amy. 

*So far as the house goes, yes,' Eenelm 
agreed; *but I should like to be near some- 
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thing worth going to see, I must say. Even 
a hill or two to climb would be better than 
nothing.' 

'Isn't there woods/ asked Doff, *as it's 
called Woodlake ? Fir- woods are nicest.' 

* We must find out about that,' answered Mrs 
Landor. *I quite agi-ee with you. Doff. Fir- 
woods are charming.' 

She turned over the other letters as she 
spoke. 

'I don't think there is anything else that 
would interest you/ she said, *0h yes, by- 
the-by, there is one other house .worth con- 
sidering. But it doesn't sound as promising 
as Woodlake,' 
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THE GIRL IN THE SQUARE GARDENS. 

ELL US about it all the same, please, 
mamma/ said Amy. 'It is best 
to hear about them all/ she 
added, with a very business-like 
air. So Mrs Landor unfolded another letter. 

'The friend who has written to me about 
this house,' she said, * does not know it person- 
ally, which is less satisfactory. And it hardly 
sounds large enough for us all. It is a little 
fartlier away from London than Woodlake — 
"in a very pretty part of the country," Miss 
Leslie writes, "but decidedly lonely. It is a 
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mile and a half from the village of Huttfield, 
at which there is a railway station, though not 
many trains stop at it. And the road from 
the village is uphill all the way." So it must 
stand high/ remarked Mrs Landor, 'which is a 
good thing.' 

'And it sounds as if there were hills/ said 
Kenelm. 

'"The house/*' continued his mother, read- 
ing aloud again, ' " is not very attractive out- 
side. It is built of gray stone and looks a 
little bleak. The garden is not as ornamental 
as might be desired, as it is rather exposed to 
the wind and only hardy things flourish there. 
But there are very pleasant rambles close at 
hand in the grounds of Greyling Towers, and 
in a certain part of these groimds the tenant of 
Greyling Lodge would be allowed to walk with 
all freedom. Greyling Towers used to be a 
very fine place. It is now mostly in ruins." ' 

'Is Greyling Lodge the house we should 
have ? ' asked Kenelm eagerly. 
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' Yes,' his mother replied, 

'Well, I vote for if/ said the boy, 'even if 
it's not so pretty as Woodlake! Just fancy. 
Amy— real ruins — what fun we might have ! ' 

*But^' said Viva, 'p'raps we shouldn't get 
leave to go into the ruins. It only says that 
we might go into part of the grounds. No, / 
think I should like Woodlake better, with a 
nice garden of our own that we shouldn't 
want to go out of/ 

* What a wet blanket you are ! ' said Amy. 
* Of course we 'd be allowed to climb among 
the ruins! Papa would get us leave for it> 
I 'm sure,' 

* He would have to examine the ruins in the 
first place/ said their mother. *I should have 
no peace of mind if I thought of you clamber- 
ing up broken staircases, or being precipitated 
down into unexplored dungeons.' 

Her words evidently made the idea of 
Greyling only the more attractive to the two 
elder children. 
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*I do hope you and papa will go to see 
it before you fix on any other house/ said 
Amy. 'Viva^ you are too stupid not to join 
with Ken and me. You haven't a bit of 
adventure in you/ 

'Well, Viva and I could stay by ourselves 
in our own garden/ said Dorrie. *And you 
and Ken could go adventures, and Doff could 
sit in a tree reading. That would be all right 
for everybody ; wouldn't it> mamma ? ' 

^Yes, darling/ said Mrs Iiandor; *but I 
really must go ! I have several letters to 
write for your father before he comes in. But 
I promise to tell you everything that happens 
about our country plans;' and so saying she 
left them. 

There was no more grumbling from Amy 
during the rest of that afternoon and evening. 
The danger to the peace of the nursery, so far 
as she was concerned, lay now in a different 
direction, for she was so excited at the prospect 
before them that she could not stop chattering 
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about all the wonderful things that might be 
going to happen. So that her brother and 
sister at last grew rather tired of it, and 
begged her to be quiet or to talk of something 
else. 

'YouVe planned such quantities of im- 
possible things/ said Kenelm, 'that there 
would seem no fim now in anything that 
covZd happen.' 

'It's the ruins,* said Amy, 'that I can't 
help thinking about. Real ruins ! I 've never 
seen any in my life except in pictures; but 
there must be something wonderful where 
there are ruina And then ' 

' What ? ' said Viva. 

Amy lowered her voice. The nursery-maid 
had just brought up the tea-tray, and on 
half-holidays the children had tea all together 
in the nursery. 

'I'll tell you in a minute,' she said. *I 
don't mind nurse hearing; but Fanny is such 
a silly girl.' 
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Kenelm and Viva were not very curious to 
hear the rest of what she had to tell ; but she 
had no intention of letting the subject drop. 

'What just now came into my head/ she 
began again when they were all seated roimd 
the table, and Fanny at a safe distance 
downstairs, 'was thia Did you notice in the 
last letter mamma read aloud — ^the one about 
Greyling, I mean — that the lady said the 
tenants — and of course the tenants would 
mean us — would be allowed to walk about 
in a " certain part " of the grounds of Greyling 
Towers ? Now doesn't that sound mysterious ? ' 

Viva looked rather impressed, and so in his 
heart was Kenelm, though he did not feel 
inclined to say so. 

But nurse, who was a very sensible woman, 
and had known about the probable move to 
the country for some days, here looked up 
with a smile. 

*My dear Miss Amy,' she said, *you must 
not let your fancy run away with you like 
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that. It's not often there's mysteries and 
wonderful things of that kind nowadays' 

In her own mind, nurse, who was somewhat 
old-fashioned, was of opinion that her little 
people, Miss Amice and Master Adolphus in 
particular, read too many story-books, and 
would have been all the better if their library 
had been a smaller one. 

'You can't expect it,' she continued, *any 
more than Master Doff could expect to see 
the fairies dancing round a ring on the lawn 
if he woke up some fine moonlight night and 
looked out of the window.' 

*I couldn't see them here/ said DofF indig- 
nantly, "cos there isn't any lawn. Fairies 
don't dance about in the middle of the street.' 

'You don't understand me, my dear,' said 
nui-se. *It was only a way of speaking, so 
to say. Though all the same I hope there 
will be a nice lawn wherever we go to in the 
country. There's nothing pleasanter than a 
stretch of smooiji-cut grass in the summer to 
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play about on, or sit out on. No wonder they 
say that fairies like to dance on the grass ! ' 

'That's a very stupid sort of fairies/ said 
Doff rather surlily. * I shouldn't care a bit 
to see them if they were there. I like 
fairies who do things; goblins and gnomes 
and enchanters — ^not silly dancing things like 
you see in pantomimea' 

'Do be quiet, Doff/ said Viva. *I want 
Amy to go on about the mystery.* 

Amy was much gratified. 

'You can't exactly call it a mystery/ she 
said modestly. 'It only sounded to me as if 
there might be something very interesting 
and perhaps mysterious at Greyling Towers — 
in the part of the grounds we ahovMn't be 
allowed to walk in.* 

'Isn't there still a house of some kind 
there as well as the ruins ? ' -said Kenelm. 
^ Perhaps there are people living there who 
don't want strangers coming too close to 
them/ 
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'Oh no/ said Amy. 'The letter didn't 
say anything like thai I'm sure there are 
only ruins. " Mostly in ruins," it said, and 
that, of course, wouldn't mean a house to 
live in.' 

' Well, for my part,' said nurse, ' I like 
the idea of the other house much better. Miss 
Amy, and so I said to your mamma when 
she told me about them. A nice large garden 
with no dangerous places, so that I shouldn't 
feel uneasy about you — that's what / would 
like.' And though Kenelm and Amy looked 
at each other with a smile, they did not say 
an3rthing more. 

The next morning broke bright and sunny. 
Amy's spirits would probably have recovered 
themselves at the sight of the pleasant weather, 
even had the delightful news of the day before 
not come back to her mind the moment she 
awoke. 

' Really,' she thought to herself as she lay 
glancing at the blue sky to be seen behind 
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the chimney-pots of the opposite houses, 'how 
things do change ! It doesn't seem the least 
bit the same world as it did yesterday morning. 
How I do hope we shall go to Greylingl' 
But a tap at the door just then warned her 
that she must not begin indulging in her 
favourite plans, as nothing vexed her father 
more than unpunctuality at breakfast. 
Up jumped Amy. 

'Viva/ she cried — ^for Viva was still peace- 
fully slumbering — ' wake up ! Nurse will be 
coming back in a moment with our hot 
water. She 's just tapped the first time/ 

For there was an arrangement that nurse 
should knock to awake the little girls in the 
first place without coming in, to 'give us 
time to wake properly,' as they expressed it. 

Viva opened her sleepy eyes very unwillingly. 

' Oh Amy ! * she said, * I was just having 
such a lovely dream about that place with 
the ruins.* 

* How nice ! ' said Amy, rather enviously. 



c 
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' You don't generally have such interesting 
dreams as I do. You must tell me about 
it afterwarda' 

For there was a rule of ' no talking allowed 
during dressing ' — a very necessary one, 
especially for Amy. 

They were down in good time for break- 
fast, and extra good time, for neither their 
father nor mother was yet in the dining-room. 

* Isn't it a nice day, Een ? ' said Amy to 
her brother, whom they found looking out of 
the window. 

' Yes,' the boy replied. ' Though you 'd 
hardly know it in this gloomy room ; ' which 
was true. The whole house was more or less 
sombre and gloomy, for it had belonged to 
the cUldren's grandparents in old-fashioned 
days, when people seemed to care less for 
air and light than they do now. * I shall 
be glad to be in a more cheerful place.' 

' What are you talking about ? ' said their 
father, who just then came into the room. 
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' Gcxxi morning, my little girls/ as Amy and 
Viva came forward to kiss him. * Good 
morning, Ken. What about a more cheerful 
place ? ' 

He took up several letters which were 
waiting for him, and began to open them as 
he spoke. * Ah ! ' he went on, * this is rather 
quick work, Amice,' to Mrs Landor as she 
opened the door. * These people want us to 
go down to see that country house, Wood- 
lake Grange, at once — ^to-day or to-morrow. 
I cannot possibly take a day oflf this week.' 

' Why are they in such a hurry ? ' asked 
Mrs Landor. 'Is there some one else wanting 
it?' 

' I have hardly read the letter,' replied her 
husband. 'Oh yes — they have an offer for 
it unfurnished for a term of years, and unless 
they agree with us at once they are thinking 
of accepting it. What is to be done ? I 
can't have you going all that way alone.' 

'Oh papa,' said Kenelm, looking up quickly, 
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' do let me go with mamma ! I really can 
take care of her/ 

And so, after some consideration, it was 
settled ; Eenelm and his mother starting off 
about the middle of the day cm their voyage 
of discovery, leaving Amy and Viva a little 
envious of their brother's good luck, though 
much less so than if the journey had been to 
Greyling Towei*s instead of to Woodlake Orange. 

That afternoon, when the children came in 
from their walk, it was still so brii^ht and 
sunny that Amy and Viva begged Miss 
Sheppard, their daily governess, to let them 
stay out half-an-hour longer in the square 
gardens, for which they had a key, though 
their house was not actually in the square 
itself, but some little way down a rather 
gloomy street leading out of it. 

Miss Sheppard looked at her watch. 

* Half-an-hour would be rather too long,* she 
said, 'but you may play in the garden for 
twenty minutes — you can see the time by the 
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church clcx5k* I want to correct your exercises 
before I go' — Miss Sheppard always left just 
after tea — ' so I won't stay out* 

When they found themselves alone, the little 
girls hesitated for a minute or two as to what 
they should do. 

' It 's no good trying to play games/ said 
Amy; 'only two of us. Let's walk up and 
down and make plans. Oh Viva ! I do so 
hope mamma won't take that horrid Woodlake 
Grange.' 

'Oh, don't talk any more about houses/ said 
Viva. ' I 'm tired of them. It '11 be time 
enough to make plans when we hear what 
mamma saya' But, seeing a look of vexation 
on her sister's face> she tried to change the 
subject of conversation. 'Look, Amy,' she said 
quickly, in a lower voice, ' do look at those two 
ladies who have just come in at the other gate. 
I 've seen the old one before in the gardens, but 
isn't the young one pretty ? Let 's walk along 
that way, so as to see them better/ 
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Amy, who had a good-sized bump of curiosity, 
made no objection. The sisters walked slowly 
past the ladies, who were talking so earnestly 
that they did not seem to notice them. 

' Isn't she lovely ? ' said Viva. * She has a 
face like a picture. Amy. But doesn't she look 
sad ?' 

* Yes, awfully,* Amy agreed. * I wish I knew 
what they were talking about. But of course 
it wouldn't be at all polite to listen.' 

* Of course not — it would be very wrong 
indeed,' said Viva. *But there would be no 
harm in walking round so as to pass them 
again. I do so like to see her face.' 

The next time they passed the two ladies, the 
sisters could not help overhearing a word or two 
that they were saying. It was the elder woman 
who was speaking. 

* The great thing is if you feel able to cany 
it out,' she said. 'It will need courage and a 
good deal of nerve.' 

* I am not afraid,' the girl replied ; but the 
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rest of the sentence did not reach the children's 
ears. 

The face of the last speaker was indeed a 
sweet and interesting one. She did not look 
more than eighteen or nineteen, and she was 
dressed in deep mourning, which showed off 
her fair complexion and pretty, bright hair. 

'I wonder what they are talking about,' re- 
peated Amy, always on the alert for anything in 
the shape of a mystery. 'Doesn't it sound 
rather dreadful. Viva — " great courage and nerve 
to carry it out " ? ' 

'Fraps it's only that she's going to be a 
nurse in a hospital,' said Viva practically, 
*like Miss Sheppards sister. Miss Sheppard 
says you do need to be very brave, and I'm 
sure you must be.' 

*0r perhaps,' said Amy eagerly, 'perhaps 
she's going out to nurse the wounded soldiers, 
Uke Miss Nightingale — ^that would be still 
worse.' 

' It can't be that,' said Viva, * for there aren't 
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any battles just now. At least not English 
battles, I think.' 

All this only increased Amy's curiosity. 

' I do wish we could just hear a little more/ 
she said, 'but it would be rude to pass them 
again on purpose. Let's sit down, Viva, and 
p'raps we '11 just hear a very little as they come 
towards us again. They are talking quite loud, 
so it isn't like listening to secrets.' 

Viva looked rather doubtful, but still — * I 
don't mind sitting down,' she said; *but I 
won't move my head the least little bit for- 
ward to hear what they are saying, and you 
mustn't either. Amy; so that if we do hear a 
word or two when they pass us again, it '11 only 
be by chance.' 

Amy gave in, as she generally did, to Viva's 
sturdy judgment, though she could not help 
glancing backwards and forwards anxiously to 
s^e if the ladies were returning once more. 

They did so, and this time as they passed 
the little girls the younger one seemed to notice 
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them, for a slight smile for a moment lighted up 
her face. This delighted Amy, who smiled back 
again. Then in a moment or two came the 
sound of the young girl's voice in reply to some 

said, 'Qreyling is very, veiy 
ildi^ That is the advaatage of it BM, I 
diaU have* — mi hem came a name wliieli they 
could not catch — 'with me. The village people 
are frightened of the place, so they wiU not 
trouble us.' 

Amy's eyes grew round with excitement. 

* Viva ! ' she exclaimed, catching hold of her 
sister's arm. ' She said Greyling — she really 
did — did you hear ? ' 

'Yes,' said Viva, /I did. It wasn't your 
fancy, Amy 1 It really is very funny ! ' 

*A;D!i ther0 i$ a mystery about iV lifint on 
Amiy triiunphantly. ' I knew tiiei*p was. I; hsd 
a feeUng about it when I first heard of tbs wtmik 
md about walking in a certain part only/ 

'I don't believe t&ai meant mxythii^V said 
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Viva. 'The lady who wrote to mamma would 
not have said it that kind of way if she had 
known there was a secret.' 

' Well, well/ said Amy impatiently, * never 
mind about that part of it ! There is a mystery ; 
you can't get out of that. You heard with your 
own ears that she said the village people were 
frightened of the place. Oh ! I do hope we 
shall go there.' 

* I don't,' said Viva ; * I just hope awfully that 
we shan't.' 

* What a coward you are ! ' said Amy. * You 
have not a spark of adventure in you. Ken has 
— ^lots, even though he's so cool. How I do 
wish I were a boy ! I 'd make a much better 
brother to Ken than sister to you.' 

Viva took these remarks very quietly. 

* We must go in, Amy,' she said. * I 'm afraid 
we 've stayed too long already.' 

Just as they reached their own door a hansom 
drove up, and out of it jumped Kenelm, followed 
more leisurely by his mother. 
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* How nice and early you Ve got back ! ' said 

Amy. ' I am so glad. We Ve something ' 

but she stopped short, not very sure that the 
mysterious reference to Qreyling which they 
haA m^iAmti would add to its atteacdirenefls 
in lmt m3timt*» eyes. And after all^ she said to 
herseli^ tim first question was, * Wem tibey going 

' Oil mmam,* die went on again as Vkey 
entorei haU^ together, 'don't say yon Uke 
Woodlafcs Grange, and that you think yonH 

take it ! ' 

' I am very sorry, my dear child/ said her 
mother, smiling at Amy's excitement, ' but I 
fear I must disappoint you. I do like Woodlake 
very much indeed, and I am almost sure we 
dmll take ii' 



CHAPTER III. 



AN AGREEABLE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

HERE) ng for it but for 

Amy to resign herself to the 
news which had caused her so 
much disappointment on the after- 
noon of her mother's visit to Woodlake Grange. 

Not that Amy was very good at resigning 
herself to anything she did not like. She 
grumbled a good deal, though mostly in private 
— that is to say, not within her mother's hear- 
ing, for that, she knew, would scarcely have 
been allowed. But during the next few days 
the nursery and schoolroom had to bear a great 
many lamentations that, 'just as there was a 
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chance of something really nice and interesting 
happening, it should have come to nothing in 
the end/ 

Even Kenelm, who had begun by sympathis- 
ing with Amy, grew rather tired of the subject. 

* I wish you had never heard of Greyling 
Towers,* he said impatiently one evening. 
* You Ve got it on the brain. Woodlake isn't 
bad after all. There are lots of things we can 
have there that we can't have in London. I 
dare say it will be jolly enough after all. And 
very likely if we had gone to Greyling we 
should not have been allowed to go near the 
ruins, or something or other would have spoilt 
the fun of it. That 's generally the way if you 
want a thing very much ; ' for Kenelm was a bit 
of a philosopher in his way. 

* I dare say something worse than that would 
have happened,' said Viva. ' We might have 
broken our legs in climbing, or seen something 
that really frightened us very much.' 

* Oh, don't say that, Viva ! ' said Amy, her eyes 
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growing very round. ' It is really too bad of 
you. I can't bear it' 

Viva looked at her in astonishment. 

' Why, Amy,' she exclaimed, ' you needn't call 
me a coward if you can't bear even thinking 
of being frightened ! ' 

'Frightened,' repeated Amy, with some 
contempt. 'Don't you understand I want to 
be frightened ? It 's the thought of a real 
chance of adventures and mysteries that's so 
tantalising.' 

' Oh,' said Viva, but the rest of her thoughts 
she kept to herself, as she knew Amy would 
laugh at her if she owned how far from sorry 
she was to keep out of the way of the unknown 
perils and risks, the idea of which so tempted 
her sister. 

' The only bit of it I cared about,' she thought 
to herself, 'was what we heard the girl in 
the garden say. Though, perhaps, as mamma 
thinks, it was only our fancy that she spoke 
of Greyling.' 
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They played in the garden two or three times 
that week, but without seeing again the pretty 
figure and sweet face of the yoimger of the 
two ladies ; though one day Amy's quick eyes 
mm^t sight of some one goiiig into one of 
immm on the other eide of the square, 
ifSm' "ma^ dbe felt mm, the ottier lady who 
had been walking with their unknown heroina 
But that was all. 

'Nothing is sure to happen/ says the old 
proverb, 'but the unforeseen.' 

In the present case nothing could have been 
more unforeseen than wliat did happen a week 
or ten days after Mr and Mrs Landor had satis- 
factorily settled everything about tile lalmig of 
Woodlaike Granga The unexp^^led mm eamB 
in a letter — not a business mmimm the hpuee 
agents — so i^e opened it withoiit^ Mm 
its contents. 

Her face fell as she glanoed i^rough it, md. 
she gave a little start of dismay. 

'Oh dear!' she exclaimed, 'this U a dis- 

D 
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appointment ! I really don't know what we 
must do/ 

* What is the matter ? ' asked the children's 
father. 

*It is this letter from Mrs Carew/ Mrs 
Landor replied. ' It is about her sister's house 
— Woodlake Grange. Mrs Forrester, the sister, 
has asked Mrs Carew to write for her to beg 
us to give it up if we possibly can. Of course 
they make it quite a personal matter, as they 
know they could not legally make us do so. 
But they are in great trouble, and I scarcely see 
how, in common humanity, we can stand out ; ' 
and she handed the letter to her husband. 

His face grew grave as he read it. 

*No,' he said. 'I scarcely think we can 
refuse.' 

* What is it, mamma ? ' asked Amy. 

'Mrs Forrester is very ill,' replied Mrs 
Landor; 'and they say that to move her 
within the next two months could only be done 
at great risk. Really, it is very unfortunate — 
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for they were just as glad to let the house as 
we were to get it.* 

* Much gladder/ said Amy m a low voice ; 
'for I wasn't glad at all, and I don't believe 
waa in his heari' But Mrs Laiidor wm too 
mtdh eoufimied to pay any attentioQ to what 
'40^ wm mmoxmmog. 

'It is yucy mrkwmA for us too/ said Mr 
Lander, ^ m Oil Q«ir side we hAT# promised to 
let the new owners of this house take possesBUm 
of it early next month, and it is not very easy 
to find exactly what we want in llic com i try/ 

' Oh papa ! ' exclaimed Amy, unable to keep 
quiet any longer, *don*t say that. There is 
Greyling — Greyiing Towers — at least I mean 
the house t^ere, Greyling Lodge. Vm wm We 
should Uke it better ihm WodOakoi' 

Mr Londor looked ^ h^ half absently. 

' I d<»i't lemetnber about it^' he said* taming 
to his wife. 'Am/s memory is better tihfA 
mine. What sort of a pkoe is it f AxjA why 
did we prefer Woodlake ?' 
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'We didn't go to see Grey ling,' said Mrs 
Landor; 'it did not seem worth while, when 
the other was so suitable. The only actual 
objection I remember to it was its loneliness. It 
soimded altogether as if it were in a rather 
wild, desolate part of the country, though pic- 
turesque and bracing — the house itself can cer- 
tainly not be as convenient. And there are 
ruins in the grounds of what was the big house, 
close at hand ; and, to tell the truth ' — with a 
little smile — 'I think the idea of the ruins 
frightened me. I had visions of all sorts of 
appalling accidents happening to the children.' 

' Were the ruins in a part of the grounds 
that we should be free to make use of ? ' asked 
Mr Landor. 

'That was not very clear. Indeed, we 
didn't go into particulars about the place, though 
I considered it, from the description, the next 
best to Woodlake. I have kept the letter about 
it, fortunately,' answered his wife. 

'Then I'll tell you what we must do,' said 
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Mr Landor as he got up from his seat. 'If 
you can find me the letter at once, I *11 take it 
with me and wire to ask if the place is still to 
be had. Whom did you hear of it from ? I 
don't think you told me.' 

^11 mm dd Mias Leslie who wrote about it; 
but she did not know it personally, so I 'm 
afraid the inquiries will be rather roundabout; 
replied the children's mother. 

' I wonder ' exclaimed Amy impulsively, 

but then she stopped short. 

' What ? ' asked her father. 

* Oh 1 ' said Amy, growing very red, * it was 
only about tiie lady m ^ cihm side of ttie 
squf^' 

Mr I^dor looked myt^ed. 

' What do you mean, my dmt t ' 1m «i&Ldd« 

Amy md Viva both began to |$iafe mm ; 
but by degreaa^ and with a little patienee^ thdur 
fa4<her disentangled what they had to tell. 

'I'm afraid your lively imaginations have 
been at work/ he said, with a smUe. * It would 
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be a most curious coincidence if those ladies 
really had been speaking of Greyling.* 

'I am sure it was the children's fancy/ 
said Mrs Landor, and she said this with a pur- 
pose. For if, as now seemed far from impos- 
sible, Greyling Lodge should turn out to be 
their destination for the next few months, she 
did not wish Amy's head to run away any more 
on mysteries and secrets, or anj^hing of the 
kind, in connection with the place. 

'I might think I had made a mistake,' said 
Amy, *if Viva hadn't heard it too. For you 
know you always do say, mamma, that she isn't 
half so fanciful as I am.' 

But Mrs Landor was by this time busily 
writing out the address for her husband, and 
she took no notice of what Amy said. 

Two or three days passed. The children 
heard no more ; indeed, there was no more to 
hear, except that Miss Leslie had written pro- 
mising to make immediate inquiries. And Amy 
was obliged to keep her hopes and fears a good 
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deal to herself, as the others said if she talked 
any more about it they would be tired of the 
place before they had seen it. 

But at last came a day of grand excitement. 

' Your hitim mi I Sfe going down to Grey- 
ibg tommmm,* Mm Landor told them one 
sdbmmm^ *So you will not have to be patient 
rmy mneli kiigdr» Amy/ 

^Oh inmnma> how lovely I* Exclaimed the 
MittlegirL 

*I hope it vnll be lovely/ said her mother; 
*for, what with arranging about our new house 
in London and the upset about Woodlake, I am 
beginning to feel very anxious indeed to have 
things settled/ 

To-morrow came and went. The children 
had to go to bed witbotit hearing tbi ' veriolt 
of theur father and motiher^s jonmey^ im .tiie 
travelers had not returned by mm o^dbiiE: in 
the evening, Mr Landor having hmi uiialSe to 
start ^ly in the day. As to what Amy's 
dreams wero that night I should not like to 
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answer. They were probably too wonderful for 
description. 

Their mother was not in the dining-room 
when they went down to breakfast. She came 
in a moment or two afterwards; and, to the 
little girl's delight, there was a smile on her 
face, which seemed to tell of good newa 

'Oh mamma, do say something,' said Amy 
breathlessly, and clasping her hands in entreaty, 
' or I shall never keep still through prayers ! ' 

And even Kenelm, in spite of his philosophy, 
looked extremely interested. 

* Is it all right ? * Amy went on. 

* If by " all right " you mean that we are 
going to take Greyling Lodge/ said Mrs Landor, 
' well, yes, I think we are almost sure to do 
so ; but you shall hear all about it directly.' 

There was no time for more imtil they were 
seated at the breakfast-table. 

'Now, mamma,' said Amy pleadingly. 

Mr Landor looked up at the tone of her 
voice. 
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'What are you talking in that beseeching 
tone for ? ' he said. 

'It is about Greyling/ Mrs Landor answered 
for her. 'The child is frantic with anxiety to 
t(fltf whBk we tibuoJc of ii' 

' Don't rake fom eiqpee|ati<»is too higV 
Mr Landor it '» the sorest way to be dis- 
appointed.' 

* Oh/ said Amy, ' you don't quite under- 
stand, papa. We don't expect it to be a very 
beautiful place, or very grand, or anything like 
that. What we mind about — at least Ken and 
I — ^is'for it to be intereaUng, not just like any 
house anywherei.' 

'Not eommoiipkae^ p m^pj^om you nfean^^ 
said bar fairer* ' Weli m lor Gttyfiiig Lodge 
itsdf, thot^ not exactly (Kmiitoaiidbc^«---ii 's 
too dd-f asMoned for tbat — 1 ^mMk . »y 
it is pifitoresqua It is a plam, strongly bmlt» 
rough gray-stone house, more like the kind of 
house you see in the north ; and the country 
round about is somewhat bleak — at leasts at this 
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early season it seems so — which heightens the 
impression of its being a north-coimtry neigh- 
bourhood. You certainly could believe your- 
selves over a hundred miles away from London.' 

* Yes/ agreed Mrs Landor, * you certainly could.' 

* Aren't there hills ? ' said Kenelm. 

*0h yes,' his father replied. *A branch of 
the Heatherly Hills begins to rise almost close 
to the grounds. You can do some climbing, 
Ken, if you want to.' 

* I 'm glad of that,' the boy replied ; but 
Amy's mind was off in another direction. 

* Which grounds do you mean, papa ? ' she 
said ; * the grounds of owr house or of Greyling 
Towers ? ' 

*It is the same thing, almost,' answered her 
father. 'That is to say, there is very little 
groimd belonging to the Lodge. The best of 
the place is that the tenants are allowed to 
walk in the grounds of the old house.' 

Amy clasped her hands with eagerness under 
the table. 
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'All over them, do you mean, papa; even 
where the ruins are ? ' 

* I really don't know exactly,' said Mr Landor. 
* No ; I think something was said about a part 
d tibte grounds being kept private. But you 
mmi^ raally wait, Amy^ tiU you all go there, 
as I jm wiU before long if the offer 

I have made Js MOepted.' For Asny's cross- 
questioning was sometimes a little tiresome. 

Later in the day she tried to find out more 
from her mother ; but Mrs Landor had not very 
much to tell. There had not been time for more 
than a rapid survey of the grounds, but she 
seemed satisfied that they would be quite to the 
children's taste. 

M?bey have been left to grow wild to a great 
e^sAmt, so th^ there are ^q^lftl bl&ig-plaees 
among the trees, and paths that lead to no- 
where, and plenty of shady comera' 

' And the rains, mamma ; could you go close 
to them ? ' 

*Not quite,' Mrs Landor replied. 'But I 
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could see they are very picturesque. I should 
like you and Viva to try to sketch them, Amy/ 

* Yes ; that would be very nice/ the little girl 
agreed. ' Are they quite ruins, mamma ? Is 
there nobody living there ? ' 

' I cannot say/ answered her mother. ' There 
may be some habitable rooms on the other 
side — ^yes, I think there must be, as some part 
is railed oS. Possibly the owners come down 
there now and then to picnic, and like to keep 
it to themselves. I should think there must be 
a caretaker there; I think I remember seeing 
smoke rising among the trees.' 

All this only whetted Amy's imagination still 
more. The days seemed to her to pass with 
leaden wings, till she was at last told that her 
father's offer had been accepted, and their going 
to Greyling was finally settled. 

Ken was nearly as pleased as his sister, 
though he said less about it; and Viva took it 
quietly, though she still regretted Woodlake 
Grange. 
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Two or three weeks of more or less ' bustle ' 
followed. But children love that sort of thing, 
not understanding all it means for their elders. 
Poor Mrs Landor certainly had her hands full 
just then, having to arrange for a double move, 
as it were; and, delighted as Amy was, when 
the morning at last came that saw them off to 
the country, I scarcely think she was more 
pleased than her mother. 

' It is so nice, mamma, that we are not going 
to be without you at the first,' said Viva when 
they were all comfortably settled in the railway 
carriage, and had waved their last good-byes to 
their father, who was standing on the station 
platform to see them off. 

Her mother smiled. 

'I scarcely think it would have done to 
leave you to your own devices in a strange 
place,' she said, * especially before Miss Sheppard 
comes.' For it had been arranged that their 
governess was to join them after a short holiday 
at her own home. *I think poor nurse's hair 
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would have turned gray with anxiety unless she 
could have kept you always in her sight/ 

From his comer Ken gave a little grunt. He 
did not like any hint that he could possibly 
still belong to the nursery party, except by 
special condescension of his own. 

'I must satisfy myself first of all/ Mrs 
Landor went on, 'about those beloved ruins of 
yours. Amy.' 

Amy did not say anything, but her face fell 
a little. To tell the truth, much as she liked 
having their mother with them in a casual way, 
she would not have very much minded if they 
had been allowed to begin their life at Greyling 
without her, so afraid was the little girl of 
restrictions being put on the explorings she was 
so looking forward to. 

* Oh mamma,' she exclaimed, ' I wish you 'd 
forget about the ruins ! I 'm quite sure, with 
Ken' — this was a judicious piece of flattery — 
'to look after us, we should not get into any 
trouble.' 
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*Ah, well/ said her mother, 'we shall soon 
be able to judge as to that and everything else 
connected with our new quarters/ 

For the rest of the journey they did not talk 
very much. They were all, I think, a little 
tired ; for, as young people will do in such case, 
they had wakened unnecessarily early and run 
about a great deal more than was needful. 
Doff, of course, was perfectly quiet in his 
corner with a book of fairy tales ; and little 
Dorrie fell comfortably asleep with her head on 
nurse's shoulder. 

It was not a long journey. They had left 

London early in the afternoon, and they reached 

Fomby Station soon after four o'clock. Fomby 

was on the main line from London ; the little 

station of Huttfield was much nearer Greyling ; 

but only a few trains stopped there, so it had 

been thought better this time, in consideration 

of the large party and the luggage, to get 

out at Fornby, where a commodious wagonette 

and a cart were awaiting them* 

E 
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' How far have we to go ? ' asked Amy as 
soon as she was seated in the carriage. 

'I don't quite know/ her mother replied. 
* When your father and I came out the other 
day we went on to Huttfield, as there was 
a train that suited. I fancy it is a drive 
of six or seven miles from here. You had 
better ask Ken — the driver will tell him.' 
For Kenelm had, of course, chosen the vacant 
seat on the box. 

' Seven miles,' he replied, in answer to Amy's 
inquiries, ' and the last bit of it uphill.' 

Amy sighed. 

*I feel as if we should never get there,' 
she said ; ' it seems like one of those things 
— I forget what you call them — in the desert, 
that always go away farther when you think 
you are close to them.' 

'You mean a mirage, I suppose,' said her 
mother. *No, I don't think there's any fear 
of Greyling Lodge turning out a mirage.' 

* I like a long drive,' said Viva, who generally 
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took a cheerfully matter-of-fact view of things, 
'specially in an open carriage, so that you can 
see where you're going, and have a good idea 
of the place before you get there. But won't 
it make it rather dilfficult for papa when he 
comes out, and even for you, mamma, if you 
have often to go to London ? ' 

*I am afraid London will have to be my 
headquarters after this first week or two,' said 
Mrs Landor. 'That is to say, till July or 
August. I should not like to leave your 
father so long alone, and I shall have a good 
deal to do about the new house.' 

Viva looked rather disappointed. 

* Why, Viva, you knew that before,' said Amy. 
'Don't you remember hearing that papa and 
mamma are going to stay with grandpapa now 
we 're all away ? ' 

*/ don't mind,' said little Dorrie, nestling up 
closer to her mother, * 'cos I mean to go to 
London with mamma every time, and only com© 
back when she does.' 
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' You can't *• 



Amy was beginning, but her 



mother stopped her by a look. There was no 
use in saying anything to make the little girl 
unhappy before the time. 

' The best plan of all/ Mrs Landor said lightly, 
* would be to get an enchanted carpet such as 
DofF knows all about; but I am afraid that 
is impossible. So we shall have to look out 
for trains that stop at Huttfield as often as 
we can manage it.' 





CHAPTER IV. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

OR the first three or four miles 
there was nothing out of the 
common in the look of the country 
they were passing through. It 
was just pretty ordinary English landscape. 
But after a little time, when they had turned 
aside from the main road — originally one of 
the old coaching roads — a slight rise in the 
ground began to be noticeable, and by the 
time they had left Fomby Station five milei^ 
behind them the aspect of things changed 
very much. 
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* We must be getting near the turn to Hutt- 
field/ said Mrs Landor, ' and then I shall know 
where I am. There is already something of the 
north-country feeling and look about here.' 

' And it seems cooler/ said Amy. ' That shows 
we 're getting higher ; doesn't it, mamma ? ' 

* Partly so, perhaps,' said her mother ; * but 
partly, too, I think, that the sun has gone in. 
I do hope it will not rain.' 

Kenelra, who heard his mother's remark, made 
some inquiry of the driver, and turned round 
reassuringly, 

* It 's not going to rain,' he said. * The driver 
knows the look of the country. He says it 
always is rather gray about here.' 

*Then I suppose we must be getting near 
Greyling,' said Amy, gazing round her eagerly. 
' But, oh. Ken ! ' she suddenly exclaimed, ' do 
ask him what that castle is — ^high up there 
among the trees. Did you know there was a 
castle anywhere near, mamma ? ' she went on 
eagerly. 
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Mrs Landor had to turn round, as she was 
sitting opposite Amy. 

*Why/ she said, 'that is Grayling itself — 
Greyling Towers, I mean. I had no idea it 
looked so imposing in the distance. These are 
your famous ruins, Amy/ 

Amy grew breathless with delight. 

' Oh, how splendid ! ' she cried. * Papa needn't 
have told us not to expect too much. I had 
no idea it could be anything like that. It'll 
be like living in feudal times ! * 

'Or like the White Cat's Castle,' said Viva, 
becoming, for her, quite excited too. 

'No,' said Doff rather grumpily, 'the White 
Cat's Castle wasn't a bit like that. It was a 
shiny, marbly place, quite different.' 

But, all the same, the little boy's eyes, like 
those of the rest of the party, were fixed with 
the greatest interest on the crag-like walls of the 
gi*ay towers, whose base was completely hidden 
by the thickly-growing trees with which the 
rising ground, where stood the ruins, was 
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covered. As Mrs Landor had said, this first 
view of the old place was distinctly imposing. 

After a minute or two they lost sight of it 
again, for the road was a winding one, growing 
steeper and steeper as they went on — the last 
half-mile or so being ascended at a foot-pace. 

* It does seem to be getting beautifully lonely,' 
said Amy, with satisfaction, just before they 
suddenly turned into a short drive, where the 
level ground made the horses cheer up and trot 
on again more briskly. 

'Here we are at last,' said Mrs Landor as 
they pulled up before a low stone porch, 
Kenelm springing down, almost before the 
wagonette had stopped, to help his mother and 
sisters out. 

Commonplace or not, the first impression 
made by Greyling Lodge on the travellers was 
decidedly cheering and comfortable. The small, 
square stone hall, though somewhat bare and 
grim-looking, was lighted up by a brightly- 
burning fire, and some of their own servants, 
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who had come a day or two before to get 
things ready, were there with smiling faces to 
receive them. 

' Have you got on comfortably ? ' said Mrs 
Landor. 'You found everything all right, I 
hope ? ' 

*Yes, ma'am, thank you/ the housemaid 
answered. 'We've had a good deal to do, 
though. Everything was left quite clean and 
tidy, I must say ; but it does seem a long way 
from London, especially after dark. I think 
there must be owls in the ruina' 

* Why do you think so ? ' said Amy. ' I 
do hope there are,' she went on, not waiting for 
an answer. ' Oh mamma, mayn't we run about 
and look at all the rooms while they 're taking 
the luggage down ? ' 

'Tea is quite ready. Miss Amy,' said Jane, 
' in the dining-room.' 

'We must take our things off first,' said 
Amy, darting out of the hall as she spoke, 
on the principle of silence giving consent, for 
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her mother had turned away without replying, 
to speak to the cook. 

The little girl was quickly followed by 
Eenelm and Viva, and in another moment 
their footsteps were to be heard pattering up 
the stone staircase and running along the 
passages overhead. 

The voyage of discovery did not take very 
long, for the plan of the house was exceedingly 
simple. Downstairs, at opposite sides of the 
hall, were fair-sized dining and drawing rooms, 
with a smaller room opening out of the former, 
surrounded by empty bookshelves, which showed 
it had been used as a library, and which in her 
own mind Mrs Landor had decided upon as a 
schoolroom. There was another door in this 
room ; but at present we had perhaps better 
follow the children upstairs. 

The first floor gave an impression of much 
greater space than the ground floor, for there 
was no basement except cellars, and the kitchens 
and other offices covered a good area. Over 
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these were several bedrooms of varying sizes, all 
intended for the family's use, as another stair- 
case led directly up from the rear of the house 
to the sei-vants* quarters on the second floor. 

As Mrs Landor came into the dining-room, 
where a tempting tea was spread out, the three 
children reappeared from the upper stories, still 
with hats and jackets on. 

* Oh mamma* ! ' exclaimed Amy, * we have 
been all through the rooms, and I do hope 
you '11 let them be settled the way we want 
them. Do let Viva and me have one that looks 
out towards the Towers.' 

*I don't care about that side of the house,' 
said Viva. *I don't want to be kept awake 
hearing the owls screeching ; and Jane says they 
do make such a noise at night.' 

*It wouldn't make much difference which 
side of the house you were at, as far as hearing 
them is concerned,' said Kenelm. 'They come 
out at night, don't you know, Viva, and fly all 
over the place.' 
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* Well/ said Viva, * I 'd rather not be on the 
Tower side, besides about the owls.' 

'Then I think you'd better sleep in the 
nursery with Doff and Dorrie,' said Amy. 

But Mrs Landor, anxious to prevent any 
approach to a quarrel on their first arrival, 
interposed before Viva had time to reply. 

*I settled about the rooms when I was here 
before,' she said quietly. 'But in the mean- 
time we had better be thinking of tea. The 
room over this is the day-nursery. Jane knows 
it. She will take you upstairs again, and you 
can leave your things there in the meantime; 
and do be quick, or these nice, hot cakes will 
be quite cold.' 

Five minutes later they were all seated round 
the table ; and even Amy, in spite of her excite- 
ment, found herself so hungry when she began 
to eat that for some little time there was not 
much conversation beyond 'Pass me the butter, 
please ; ' * May I have some more tea, mamma ? ' 
and so on, till Eenelm declared his arm 
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was quite aching from cutting slices of cold 
ham. 

When at last the request for * a little more ' 
came to an end, Mrs Landor glanced out of 
the window. 

* It is still quite light/ she said ; * barely half- 
past six. Would you not like a run outside 
'to see the garden, while nurse and I settle 
things a little ? Ken, you will look after your 
sisters ; and for to-night at least. Amy, you must 
be content to stay within bounds. Promise me 
not to go near the ruins.' 

Amy, of course, had no choice but to pit)mi8e, 
though she did so reluctantly. 

* We needn't take Dorrie ; need we, mamma ? ' 
she said. * She walks so slowly, and perhaps 
she 'd catch cold.* 

*I don't want to go, thank you. Amy,' said 
Dorrie in her clear, high-pitched little voice. 
*I want to stay with mamma and unpack my 
dolls.' 

*I don't think I want to go out very much 
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either/ said Viva ; but this neither Kenelm nor 
Amy would consent to, so it ended in the four 
children setting off together, for Doff in his 
secret heart was almost as eager as his eldest 
sister to see something, though but in the dis- 
tance, of the ruined Towers. 

* For even if they 're not a bit like the 
White Cat's Castle,' he said to himself, with 
great contempt for Viva's mistaken idea, 'they 
would do very well for an ogre's fortress; 
perhaps there is an ogre's wife still living 
there, though I won't say so for fear of 
frightening the girls.' 

The sun had already disappeared as they 
came out of the house, and a red glow be- 
ginning to show in the west told that its 
* good-night ' was not now very far off. The 
porch of Greyling Lodge faced southwards, the 
ruins were on the right, so a few yards down 
the drive brought the children within view of 
the grim old walls. Just now, however, their 
gloom was broken by the reflections from the 
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sky on some still glazed windows low down 
in the building. Amy stood still and gazed at 
it breathlessly. 'Ken/ she said in a half-awe- 
struck voice, * you see it isn't all ruins ! You 
see there are proper windows still.' 

'Nobody ever said it was all ruins/ said 
Kenelm. * Mamma said she dared say there was 
a caretaker there, for she thought she 'd seen 
smoke.' 

* If we could but see it close to,' said 
Amy. 

From where they stood the Towers were at 
about two hundred yards' distance, though it 
scarcely appeared as much, the intervening 
ground being broken and irregular, and much 
hidden from view by the coppice wood, which 
extended from the ruins to where the Lodge 
garden began. Garden, indeed, it could scarcely 
be called, not so much from neglect, for it was 
fairly neat and not untended, but anything like 
ornamental beds or borders was unattempted. 
And even the grass was more like the short 
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thymy turf of a Scotch hillside than the lawn 
of an English country house. 

* I don't know about " close to," ' Kenelm re- 
plied. * We must wait till mamma settles how 
far we're to go. But we certainly may go a 
good deal nearer than we are. Why, we 've only 
just come out of our house.' 

'Well, I think the first thing to do,' said 
Viva, * is to go all over our own garden. I 
wish there weren't any ruins or anything but 
just this place.' 

It was on Amy's lips again to reproach her 
sister with her want of enterprise, not caring 
for adventures, and so on. But though so im- 
petuous, she was a fair-minded little girl when 
she gave herself time to think, and now she 
remembered that Viva had been kind and good- 
natured in coming out at all, when she had 
really not wanted to do so. So she turned to 
Kenelm and said brightly : 

' I think Viva is right. Let us first make a 
tour of inspection, as papa calls it, close to 
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home, and then perhaps we might go a tiny 
bit nearer the ruins/ 

*I expect we shall do that any way/ said 
Kenelm, * even without leaving the Lodge 
grounds. But come along ; don't let 's lose any 
more time. I wonder if there are no animals 
about the place — dogs any way ; I don't suppose 
there are any horsea' 

'There may be cows/ said Viva, who had 
the soul of a farmer's wife, * and surely cocks 
and hens.' 

'And owls and bats,' added Amy mischiev- 
ously. ' Owls for certain ! ' 

* Not here ! ' exclaimed Viva in a startled 
voice. * Not in oui* house ! ' 

* We 're not talking about the house,' said 
Kenelm. *Cows and cocks and hens wouldn't 
be in the house. Do come along; I see some 
buildings at the back that look like stables 
and bama' 

They raced round, enjoying the fresh feeling 
of the keen air and the sense of novelty, always 
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SO delightful to children, and to many grown-up 
people too, I fancy. There was really not much 
to see in the so-called garden, though thefe was 
plenty of space for running about and games of 
any kind, and here and there a pleasant, shady 
comer, if ever shade should be needed. At 
present, however, it was difficult to think of 
Greyling Lodge as ever hot or sunny ; it would 
have seemed quite out of character. 

The old buildings to the rear of the house 
turned out rather interesting, though most of 
them were empty and more or less dilapidated. 
But in one loose box, to their gi*eat joy, they 
discovered a donkey — a nice, sprightly-looking 
donkey, too, evidently intended to draw the neat 
little governess-cart which was their next find 
in a coach-house close by. 

This was most, satisfactory, and scarcely less 
so was the appearance of a dear old collie, who 
made his way up to them with every sign of 
doggy welcome in his kindly eyes and wagging 
taiL 
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' Isn't he a dear ? ' said Viva. * We can take 
him walks with us, and then in case we lose 
our way he 'd bring us safe home ! I wonder 
what his name is.' 

'P'raps Jane knows/ said Amy; *he must 
have been left behind ou purpose as a watch- 
dog, I suppose.' 

'There must be some kind of man about 
the place,' said Kenelm — *a gardener, I should 
think. Over there it looks like a kitchen- 
garden.' 

He was right. Beyond the wall of the 
stable-yard was a fair-sized fruit and vegetable 
garden, and in another minute or two they 
caught sight of an old man putting up his 
gardening tools before leaving for the night, 

'Good evening,' said Kenelm civilly as they 
came near him. 

'Good evening, sir,' was the reply, 'and 
young ladies the same.' 

The voice was a pleasant one, though thin 
and quavery from age ; and pleasant too was 
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the wizened old face, with its somewhat dreamy, 
pale-blue eyea He seemed to suit the place; 
he had the look of being used to spend many 
hours alone and in silence. 

* Is this your dog ? ' asked Amy. * Do you 
take him away with you ? ' 

The old man shook his head. 

'The gentleman said/ he replied, *as how 
he*d rather I left him here. There's a good 
kennel in the yard, and he don't mind. He 
knows I 'm not far off.* 

* Where do you live, then ? ' Amy went on. 
Amy seldom lost information through not asking 
for it 

The gardener nodded his head in the direc- 
tion of the Towers, without speaking. 

'Missis and I look after the old place,' he 
said, after a moment's silence. 

* Oh, how nice ! ' exclaimed the little girL 
* Then you can tell us all about the ruins ? ' 

He looked at her with a sudden keenness 
in his face. 
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* There's nought to tell, missie/ he said, 
with a half -smile. • It *8 just an old house, as 
you see it/ 

* We want to see it ; that 's just it,' said Amy. 
* Ruins must be interesting ! Don't you think 
you can show us them some day ? ' 

'Ruins is dangerous footing,' replied the old 
man, 'and no visitors is allowed now, not since 
the Towers was shut off from picnic parties and 
such-like.' 

Amy's face fell. - She was beginning some 
remonstrance or further inquiry, when Kenelm 
interrupted her, 

' You 've plenty of vegetables, I suppose ? ' he 
said, with a business-like air, 'This garden 
looks well stocked.' 

'Not so bad considering the poor soil here- 
abouts,' said the gardener ; ' and the south wall 
does well for fruit,' 

He turned towards it as he spoke, pointing 
out the trained trees to the children following 
him. When they came to the comer he con- 
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tinued his way, leading back again as it were, 
till they were dose to the house. Here the 
long wall, which had been sloping inwai-ds, 
suddenly ran straight again till it joined that 
of the west side of Greyling Lodge. 

'How funnily-shaped the garden is,' said 
Kenelm. * Do our grounds stop here ? At the 
front of the house they seemed to go a good 
way to the right' 

'No, sir,' answered the old man. *At this 
side of the house you are at the edge of 
the Towers grounda You don't see the wall 
from the front, for it's lower, and the 
bushes hide it.' 

Kenelm stood still and considered. 

* Then the windows at this side of the house 
look straight down into the Towers grounds ? ' 
he said. 

' Yes, sir,' replied the old man ; * but there 's 
not many of the rooms as has windows on 
this side, and not much to see if they had. The 
best view of the old place is farther back, 
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behind the kitchen-garden, and that's the part 
of the grounds that you're free to walk in. 
It 's getting late now ; but I '11 show you to- 
morrow how far it is open to the Lodge tenants ; 
it 's really not much that is shut off.' 

* But ' began Amy in an objecting tone. 

Kenelm stopped her, however, by a look. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MYSTERIOUS DOOR. 

HE next day dawned brightly. It 
was no longer impossible, not in- 
deed necessary, to picture Greyling 
in the sunshine, for there the 
sunshine was in reality. 

And the children's spirits, which even dull 
weather, thanks to the novelty and interest of 
all about them, would scarcely have been able 
to depress, rose higher and higher. Even Viva, 
who of them all had been the least * taken ' with 
the look of things the night before, allowed that 
it was very nice and cheerful, and bore with 
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good temper Kenelm's teasing about the bats 
and owls who would be sure to find their way 
down the chimney of her bedroom sooner or 
later. 

*I don't believe there are any at all/ said 
Viva, * whatever Jane says. It must have been 
her fancy. We didn't hear the least noise in 
the night ; did we, Amy ? ' 

'N — no/ said Amy, rather sorry to have to 
own to it. *But then, Viva,' she went on, 
taking for once the practical side of things, 

* you know we were both fast asleep ; though 
I suppose if the owls had made a great noise 
we might have heard them. Any way, I'm 
very glad our room is at the nice side, though 
we don't see the Towers any better than from 
the front. But it's interesting to know that 
we look on to the private grounds. — Oh Ken ! ' 
she continued, turning suddenly to her brother, 

* why did you stop me when I was going to say 
something to the old gardener last night ? ' 

'I thought you were going to grumble at 
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not being allowed to go all over the grounds 
and close up to the ruins/ he answered; 'and 
it would have looked rather surly, when he'd 
been so good-natured — and prying, too.' 

* I wasn't going to grumble,' said Amy ; * I 
was only going to say that we didn't care 
so much for a good view of the ruins as really 
to see them — all over them, I mean.' 

*Well, that's about what I expected you 
were going to say,' answered Kenelm. 

* Do try to get the ruins a little out of your 
head. Amy,' said her mother, for this conversa- 
tion had gone on at the breakfast-table. * Some 
day, I dare say, perhaps when your father is 
here, we shall get leave to go over them. But 
if you keep thinking about them so much they 
will become a sort of Bluebeard's chamber to 
you, and spoil your enjoyment of what is open 
to you.' 

* Oh mamma,' exclaimed Viva, * I wish you 
hadn't said that about Bluebeard ! It 's rather 
frightening ! Please make Amy promise that 
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she won't tease me about it. You don't really 
think there can be a locked-up room there ? ' 

* My dear child, how matter-of-fact you are ! * 
said her mother, laughing. 'No, of course 
Amy mustn't tease you. Now, supposing for 
the next hour or so you help nurse and me to 
get your things in order. There are all the 
books to carry down to the schoolroom, and 
lots of other things that a few pairs of willing 
feet and hands can be of great use about. And 
you. Ken, will like to arrange your own things, 
I dare say. If we all work together I should 
think we should have time for an expedition in 
the donkey-cart to the village — Huttfield — before 
luncheon. I shall have several things to order 
at the shops there, and it would be nice to see 
something more of the coimtry.' 

This plan was welcomed by alii and for the 
next half -hour or so the children were busily em- 
ployed in carrying their various belongings, as 
they were impacked, to their proper destinations. 

*We needn't bother about our clothes, need 
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we, nurse ? ' said Amy. * And if Emma . puts 
the little things for our bedroom together, we '11 
arrange them afterwards. It's the schoolroom 
I want to get settled first, so that we can feel 
at home there.' 

* Yes,' Viva agreed ; ' nothing looks so messy 
as books lying about in heaps. Amy,' she went 
on when they had accomplished another journey 
down to the little room in question, 'don't you 
think we might put the ugliest books and slates 
and things of that kind in that cupboard in the 
wall, and arrange the nicest-looking on those 
open shelves ? ' 

' What cupboard do you mean ? ' asked Amy, 
glancing round. 

'That one over there, of course,' answered 
her sister, putting down her pile of books on 
the table as she spoke, and going towards the 
door she pointed to. 'I can't open it,' she 
continued after vainly turning the handle back- 
waixis and forwards two or three times. 

Amy crossed over to see what she could do. 
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'It's locked/ she said; *so, whether it's a 
cupboard or not, it 's no use to us unless we can 
get the key. I'll run and ask mamma if she 
knows anything about it' And so she did, 
returning in a minute or two. *No/ she said. 
' There 's no key that can possibly belong to it, 
mamma says. So we must just make our things 
look as well as we can on the shelves.' 

But while they were busily employed in 
doing this, Amy's eyes strayed several times 
towards the door in the wall. She was still on 
the scent of mysteries. 

* P'raps,' she began again, 'the old gardener 
knows where the key is. Don't let 's forget to 
ask him, Viva. You see, it 's on the side of the 
house towards the Towers, so if it isn't a 
cupboard it must open right upon the grounds 
we mayn't walk in. You remember the house- 
wall is the same as the garden- wall at this side.' 

* Let 's look through the keyhole,' said Viva. 
*If it opens on to out-of-doors we should see 
light through.' 

G 
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Both little sisters stooped down in turn till 
their eyes were on a level witt the keyhole; 
but there was nothing to be seen. 

*It's quite dark/ said Amy, 'so it must be 
a cupboard, as you thought, Viva.' 

Viva did not at once answer; she was still 
peering through the keyhole. 

'Quick,' said Amy impatiently. 'Why don't 
you speak ? ' 

Viva got up slowly from her knees. 

' I can't quite make it out,' she said. ' It 
18 quite dark, and yet there 's a draught coming 
through. Didn't you feel it on your eye. Amy ? 
Why, it's even coming on my fingers when I 
hold them in front of the keyhole.' 

' Well, p'raps it isn't a cupboard after all,' 
said Amy thoughtlessly. ' It may be a door to 
the outside ! ' 

* But then it wouldn't be dark,' Viva reminded 
her. 'Unless the key was in the lock on the 
other side, and then there 'd be no air, would 
there ? ' 
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They stood and looked at each other. It did 
seem a curious dilemma, and they were still 
puzzling over it when their mother's voice 
calling them to be quick, as she was just going 
to get ready to go out, made them hurry to 
finish their arrangements for the time being. . 

Kenelm had been beforehand outside. He 
had already hurried up the old gardener to some 
purpose ; for the donkey was harnessed to 
the little carriage and waiting for them at the 
front-door. 

Mrs Landor and the two girls got in, 
Kenelm starting oflF on foot in front of them, 
declaring as he did so that he had not 
much fear of their overtaking him. But the 
donkey proved willing as well as sturdy, and 
as the first part of their journey was on fairly 
level ground they got on pretty quickly. 
Then, however, came a steep bit of road down- 
hill. Amy jumped out and walked beside her 
brother at the donkey's head. 

'That's the best of a cart like this,* she 
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remarked ; ' we can get out and in so easily, 
and take tuma' 

' Stop a moment when we get to the next 
comer/ said her mother. *It will give the 
donkey a little rest and us time to admire the 
view.' 

It was certainly well worth admiring, for, 
rugged and bare as was its general character, 
the lights and shades on the not far distant 
hills made a great variety, and the dark 
trees surrounding their own house and the 
old Towers were brightened up here and there 
by the clear spring sunshine. On such a day 
as this Greyling, if not perhaps as impressive 
as imder gloomier skies, without doubt looked 
most attractive; and the air was really 
delicious, bracing and refreshing, with a scent 
of thyme and heather about it, and yet not 
too keen. 

They all looked about them for a few 
moments without speaking. Then Viva said, 
with a little sigh of satisfaction : 
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*It really is a very nice place, I do think; 
don't you, mamma ? I 'm beginning not to 
wish we had gone to that other house after 
alL' 

For, in the bright morning look of things, 
all the gloom and * mystery,' which had been 
the fascination of Greyling for Amy, and 
Viva's secret dread, had, for the time at least, 
quite disappeared. But as they drove on again 
towards the village. Amy's head was still 
frequently turned in the direction of the ruins, 
and, all the time that Viva was thoroughly 
enjoying herself in the quaint village shops 
where her mother was giving orders, the elder 
sister's fancy was running on the possibility 
of somehow or other taking the fortress by 
storm — that is to say, of making her way 
by hook or by crook into the recesses of 
the ancient building. 

' I believe,' she said to herself, ' that that 
door has something to do with it, though 
how I am sure I can't think. The gardener 
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was rather funny about that side of our 
house. I wish mamma would be quick ; I 
want to go back and poke about, and if 
Viva won't join I shall try to get Ken.' 

The return home was a slower affair than 
their drive to the village, as there was so 
much uphill road ; and after a time Amy 
grew so impatient that she was glad when 
her mother decided that it was hard upon 
the donkey to have three in the carriage. 

'I don't think I can walk home uphill 
myself,' she said. * I am so tired to-day, 
but' 

*Let me get out,' interrupted Viva, spring- 
ing up as she spoke. 

'Both of us can walk,' exclaimed Amy. 
'I'm not the very least tired, and I don't 
get out of breath as you do sometimes. 
Viva.' 

So Mrs Landor remained alone in the 
little cart, allowing the reins to hang loosely 
on the donkey's neck, while the children 
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walked beside her. But after a little Kenelm 
and Amy got some way in advance, and 
their mother called out to them not to 
wait for her and Viva if they preferred to 
hasten on. 

This just suited Amy. 

* Do let us hurry on, Ken,' she said ; ' as 
soon as we get past the worst bit of hill 
I'll tell you why. I can't talk much just 
where it 's so steep ; ' and having thus whetted 
her brother's curiosity, she found him all 
the more ready to listen to her account of 
the locked door, about which she had really 
come to persuade herself there was some 
mystery. 

If one is always on the lookout for some 
special thing, the chances are that sooner 
or later one will meet with it. Thus with 
Amy; her determination to unearth a mystery 
had at last, strange as it may seem, led her 
in a right direction. And a very few minutes 
after they had reached home Kenelm himself, 
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though he had been inclined to laugh at 
her, was really struck by what they found. 

* I '11 tell you what we 11 do,' said Amy. 
* There are one or two windows on the 
side of our house that is next the Towers 
grounda One of them, you know, is our 
bedroom. Before we examine the garden. 
Ken, let's have a good look out of that 
window. Perhaps by leaning over we can 
see the door below.' 

Upstairs they hurried, and, greatly to Amy's 
satisfaction, neither nurse nor Emma was in 
the way. She tried to push up the window, 
but found it too stiff, though the one to 
the front had been left wide open. 

'I don't believe,' she said, panting with her 
effort, * that this window — has been opened — ^f or 
years r 

But Kenelm, coming forward and joining his 
strength to hers, succeeded better. They pushed 
up the lower sash sufficiently to get their heads 
through and peer about 




* Get out of the way for a minute, Amy,' said Kenelm. ' I can 
lean out farther if you*re not there.* 
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Then came an explanation from Amy. The 
door was not visible, but just where it was easy 
to calculate that it must be stood a curious pro- 
jection from the wall, almost in the shape of 
what might be called a 'lean-to/ though not 
quickly perceptible to any one not on the look- 
out for it, as it was thickly overgrown with ivy 
and surrounded by a tangle of shrubs. 

Kenelm did not at first understand Amy's 
excitement at this discovery. 

' Don't you see,' she said, ' that that 's where 
the locked door opens into ? Either it 's a very 
queerly-shaped kind of cupboard sticking out of 

the house for no reason, or it's a* She 

stopped short, herself at a loss for any other 
explanation of this buttress-like appendage to 
the otherwise straight, flat wall of this side of 
Greyling Lodge. 

'Get out of the way for a minute. Amy,' 
said Kenelm. * I can lean out farther if you 're 
not there.' 

Amy fell back, though rather reluctantly. 
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Her faith in her own powers of observation was 
not small. But in a minute her respect for her 
brother's increased. 

' I '11 tell you what I believe it is/ he said as 
he drew in his head. ' It looks to me as if that 
door opened on to steps that go down into some 
sort of cellar or underground passage perhaps. 
That 's the only way I can explain the slanting 
shape of that kind of lean-to. It must have 
been added after the house was built.' 

* Oh Ken ! ' cried Amy, in high delight. ' How 
lovely ! It is a real mystery ! Perhaps it *s 
been there for hundreds of years. There may 
be secret chambers and all sorts of wonderful 
things.* 

' It doesn't seem very secret,' said Kenelm dis- 
appointingly ; 'for nobody could look at the 
house much without seeing it, sticking out like 
that. Still, I'll allow that it's queer, and 
what makes it more so is that the old gardener 
said nothing about it. If it is an imderground 
passage it must lead to the Towera' 
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'Of course/ said Amy, .'that's the whole 
point of it. There 's nothing interesting in this 
stupid old house by itself that I can see.' 

' And/ said her brother, ' I can't think why 
people living at the Towers should have wanted 
a private way to and from this house. But 
after all, remember, Amy, the steps, if there 
are steps, may only go down into a well or 
wine-cellar.' 

'Nonsense,' said Amy; 'there must be more 
in it than that. But do let's go and poke 
about a little from the outside, Ken ; ' and she 
turned to leave the room, her bi^other following 
her. 

' We aren't likely to find out much from the 
outside,' he said. ' Still, I 'd like to see more 
of the whole place, and I 'd like to tackle that 
old gardener again.' 

There was little more of interest in their own 
part of the grounds. But by dint of persever- 
ance Amy discovered a particularly rugged bit 
of masonry in the wall dividing their territory 
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from that of the Toweiu And with a little 
help from her brother she managed to clamber 
up to the top, Ken easily following her. 

*Now/ said Amy with satisfaction, 'let's 
take a good look round, Ken. We 're not very 
high up, certainly, but we can see as much on 
the Tower side as on our own. What I want 
to know is what part of the Tower grounds we 
may walk in; for, to begin with, I don't see 
how we 're to get there at all except over this 



*We can ask the old man,' said Ken; *he 
can't mind telling us that, for it was promised 
at the very beginning that we should have the 
run of some of the place.' 

Just as he was saying this they heard the 
sound of slowly approaching heavy footsteps. 

'I believe it's old Giles,' mid Kenelm, for 
such was the gardener's name. But rather to 
their surprise, as the footsteps drew nearer, 
they saw the old man's figure emerging from 
a tangle of shrubs and brushwood on the 
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Towers side of the wall instead of on their 
own. 

* Good morning/ Kenelm called out. 

Giles looked before him for a moment or two, 
as if uncertain what he had heard* 

* Good moi'ning/ repeated Kenelm more 
loudly, and then the gardener caught sight 
of him, and, without replying to the greet- 
ing, slowly made his way towards them. 

' How grumpy he looks ! ' said Amy in a 
low voice; and there certainly was an expres- 
sion of annoyance on the old man's face. 

'Whatever have you got up there for, 
sir ? * he said, paring at the children through 
the branches. 

*To look about us, of course,' the boy re- 
plied. ' Not that there 's much to be seen. Are 
you coming round into our garden ? We '11 
come down and meet you; we've a lot of 
things to ask you.* 

'Can't we jump down on your side,' said 
Amy, ' and come round with you ? ' 
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' No, miss, you can't,' replied old Giles rather 
abruptly. 'This here's the private part of 
the grounds.' 

* It 's all private, it seems to me, on your 
side of the wall,' said Amy discontentedly. 
*We want to know where we may go. We 
were promised leave to walk about in some 
of the Tower shrubberiea' 

* I 'm not saying you weren't, miss,' Giles 
replied, 'but it wasn't here. I'll meet you 
in the kitchen-garden if you go round there. 
But you 'd best get off the wall.' 

Then he walked on, evidently intending to 
say no more, so that following his advice 
seemed the best thing to do. 

' Grumpy old bear ! ' said Amy as her 
brother helped her down. 

Eenelm smiled. 

' What are you laughing at ? ' said Amy. 

'I was only thinking to myself,' said her 
brother, ' that you are rather contradictory — 
no, I don't mean contradictory exactly — what's 
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the word ? — inconsistent. If there is a mystery 
— and I 'm sure you want one — it 's quite 
of a piece for old Giles to be grumpy and 
try to keep us out of the place.' 

'Yes/ said Amy, 'of course it is. How 
clever you are, Ken ! It 's getting more and 
more like a story, isn't it ? ' and her spirits 
rose still higher, as she hurried her brother 
on to the kitchen-garden. 
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in a tangle except the private bit near the 
house. You '11 find it the nicest a little farther 
off, out of the wood like, where it's more 
open. There's a bit of a brook, too, at the 
edge of the fields over there,' and he pointed 
to his right, * where they do say there 's fish 
to be caught sometimes. I dare say you'd 
like to have a try at them.' 

' Humph ! ' said Kenelm dryly, on his guard 
against this amiable condescension. *Yes, 
perhaps we might some day. But what we 
want just now is to know exactly how near 
we may go to the ruins without trespassing. 
Once we understand that we won't bother 
you any more.' 

Giles's amiability was evidently but skin-deep. 
Finding his bait had not taken, he turned rather 
surlily to the left, without reply, followed, need- 
less to say, along the narrow paths by the two 
children. Amy's eyes dancing with excitement. 

' He does want to keep us as much away 
from the ruins as he can,' she whispered to 
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her brother. 'The queerer he is the better 
pleased I am now. Isn't it getting lovely, 
Ken?' 

A little way farther on they emerged rather 
suddenly on to a wider and fairly well-kept 
gravel path, almost wide enough to be called 
a drive, though the shrubbery on each side 
was much neglected and overgrown. After 
some few turnings and windings this path grew 
straighter, till at last, almost directly in front 
of them, they saw a heavy wooden gate, flanked 
by strong palings of some height. Beyond these 
rose the now familiar Towers, though the inter- 
mediate ground on the other side of the palings 
was naturally hidden from view. 

A few yards on this side of the gat« Giles 
pulled up. 

'There now,' he said, turning round and 
speaking for the first time since Kenelm's snub 
about the brook — 'There now, if that bain't 
as plain as a pikestaff, I dunno what you 'd 
have. There can't be no mistake about how 
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far you should go and no farther with that 
there gate and paling a -staring you in the 
face.' 

' My good man/ said Kenelm, * who spoke of • 
making mistakes except you yourself, when you 
said you'd rather show my mother instead of 
us ? We 're not a couple of babies. Of course, 

it 's all perfectly clear ; that 's to say, if ' 

but here he checked himself. 'You are not 
afraid of us flying over the paling, I suppose ? ' 
he went on lightly. 

The gardener grunted, and turned to retrace 
his st«ps. 

'The kitchen-garden door is not kept locked, 
is it ? ' said Kenelm. 

' It 's not likely,' answered Giles. * I 'd have 
enough to do, locking and tmlocking, seeing how 
many times in the day I come through.' 

'And do you go in at this big gate here 
every time you go home to your own cottage ? ' 
said Amy inquisitively, *or,' she went on with 
an innocent air, ' I should say to the Towers ; for 
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you live in the rooms that are still fit to be 
used, don't you ? ' 

Giles looked at her with a curious sort of 
pride. 

'Through them there gates/ he said. 'Bless 
you ! they Ve not been unlocked since / *ve been 
here, and that's a matter of forty year and 
more. Man and boy I Ve been about Greyling 
gettin* on for half-a-century. No, indeed, them 
gates hasn't been opened since the old squire, 
as they called him, druv hisself out of them 
for the last time. He knew it was for the last 
time, so the story goes, for he looks back and 
takes off his hat and says summat as no one 
rightly heard, though they do say it meant 
that they 'd never open again to one of his name.' 

Amy was listening with intensest interest. 

*Ken, Ken,* she exclaimed, catching hold of 
her brother, who had strolled away a little, 
*did you ever hear anything so like a story- 
book ? * and she hastily repeated the gardener's 
words. ' Oh, do tell us more ! ' she went on 
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beseechingly. ' Why did he go away, and why 
did he never come back ? And how long has 
the house been in ruins ? ' 

Giles was flattered by her eagerness, and for 
the time his rather surly, reserved manner had 
disappeared. 

* That I can't tell you rightly, missie,' he said. 
'Tis a long time ago, and I'm not a book- 
lamed man. You 'd find it in your history 
books. Twas in the war times, and the squire 
got into some trouble, and never came back to 
his own place. And he *d spent a deal before 
then. He was a free-handed gentleman ; so 
most of the property was sold, bit by bit, till 
there was just the Towers and the land close 
round about left for his daughter and her 
family. 'Twas some of them, I take it, as 
turned the Lodge into a gentleman's house, and 
lived there instead of in the big house, which 
was partly ruined by fire, and would a' cost 
too much to build up again. And that 's about 
all I can tell you.* 




* And whom does Greyling belong to now ? ' she asked eagerly. 
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He was showing signs of ' shutting up ' again, 
and Amy hurried out with another question, 
feeling that she must make hay while the sun 
of Giles's communicativeness still shone at all. 

' And whom does Greyling belong to now ? ' 
/She asked eagerly. ' Is that old squire's daughter 
still living ? ' 

It was a silly question, considering what Giles 
had just related ; though, ten to one, but for his 
irritation at her thoughtlessness he would not 
have condescended to answer at alL 

* Folks don't live centuries long nowadays ; 
not since the Bible times, as you might know, 
missie,' he said pompously. 

'Oh no, of courae not. How silly of me 
to ask that ! ' said Amy, with unusual meekness. 
*No; it must be that lady's grandchildren, or 
even great-grandchildren, who are the owners 
now. Wtiat is their name ? and why don't they 
open the gates ? ' 

'That, as I take it, bain't neither my place 
to say, nor, beggin' your pardon, misaie, yours 
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to ask/ said Giles, fast relapsing into his usual 
grumpiness, though, to tell the truth, he was 
beginning to feel a 'sneaking kindliness' at the 
bottom of his heart for this very irrepressible 
young lady. 

' Amy,' said Kenelm, ' I think you are 
rather too bad. You should thank Giles for 
showing you such a lot.' 

'So I do, I'm sure,' said Amy. 'But you 
see, when I am so interested I can't help 
asking questions. And it does seem stupid 
to have gates and dooi*s — ^after all they are 
far more like doors than gates, aren't they ? ' 
and she glanced again at the thick, dark 
palings, where only the slightest glimmer of 
light behind showed the break where the 
heavy gates were hinged — * that are never used 
or opened. And, oh, by-the-by, that reminds 
me — can you tell me where that door in our 
little schoolroom, the room behind the dining- 
room, opens into ? It is not rude to ask 
questions about our own house, is it ? ' she 
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ended, with an appealing smile to the old 
man. 

But he did not smile back in return. 

'No, miss, I can't say. But it's of no use, 
else it 'd have been left open ; ' and with that 
he turned on his heel and stumped off in the 
direction of the Lodge, Amy looking after him 
rather blankly. 

' Now, Amy,' said Kenelm, * for once you 
have made a mess of it. You did work up 
the old fellow rather cleverly, I allow, at the 
first. But why didn't you stop in time, when 
he said he had no more to say ? You 've put 
his back up noW, and if there is any mystery 
about the Towers we '11 never find it out.' 

' Rubbish ! ' said Amy. * I know what I 'm 
about. I 've found out all I expected and more. 
There is a mystery, but old Giles wouldn't 
have told us anything more whatever I had 
said pr not said. But I'm surer than ever 
now that there is something, and it has to do 
with that door. Mark my words, Ken/ 
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Whether he 'marked' them or not, they 
certainly had the effect of stopping his 
reproaches. He said nothing for a minute or 
two, but stood staring at the palings, his 
hands in his pockets, whistling softly. 

Amy, glancing at him, noticed the direction 
of his eyes, and it reminded her of something 
she had for the moment forgotten. 

*0h Ken, by-the-by,' she began again, *why 
did you stop short just now when you were 
saying to Giles that of course it was perfectly 
clear that we weren't to go farther than the 
palings ? I knew you were going to say 
something more by the way you changed 
the sentence/ 

'Well,' Ken replied, 'to tell the truth, I 
was thinking to myself that, supposing the 
palings don't go all the way round, it would 
not be so perfectly dear, and all the better if 
it isn't, for then we couldn't be blamed for 
trespassing. And I don't believe they do. 
Farther on'- — and he pointed to the right — 
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'where the wood gets still thicker and over- 
grown, I shouldn't wonder if the palings stop. 

Any way, I mean to find out ; only ' 

' Only what ? * 

' I don't want to do anything, well — sneaking, 
you know,' said Kenelm hesitatingly. 

'Of course not,' said Amy; 'but really, 
you can't call it sneaking to find out all 
we can about the place. It's just exploring, 
and exploring is half the fun of coming to 
anywhere new. Mamma knows we mean to 
explore, and this afternoon I shall ask her to 
come out here with us, and I '11 tell her all 
Giles told us about the last squire of Greyling, 
and his taking off his hat to his old home. 
I'm sure she will think it awfully interesting 
and romantic. But do you know. Ken, I believe 
that 's one o'clock striking — did you hear it ? ' 

* Yes,' said Kenelm ; ' it 's the church clock. 
I heard it in the night, though it must be 
quite half a mile away. I suppose it depends 
on the wind.' 
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* Well, we must hurry in/ said Amy. ' I 'm 
awfully hungry ; aren't you ? ' 

And they ran off, though once they had 
left the wide path it was not so easy to keep 
up the pace without risk of collision with 
the branches overhead and roots underfoot 
of the overgrown trees and brushwood. They 
passed old Giles working very stolidly at his 
asparagus beds, and it seemed to Amy that 
he gave something between a snort and a 
grunt as he caught sight of them, but 
whether of approval or disapproval she could 
not telL 

They were only just in time to escape a 
reprimand for being late. 

' What have you been doing ? ' said Viva. 
'Mamma and I strolled round the garden 
looking for you after we came in. And we 
had to unharness the donkey ourselves, for we 
couldn't find the gardener either.' 

*/ unharnessed him. Viva,' said Doff im- 
portantly. 'You couldn't never have man- 
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aged him without me; you know you 
couldn't.' 

* Well, aren't you one of " ourselves " ? ' said 
Viva. ' I only said we had to do him " our- 
selves," meaning we couldn't find the old man.' 

* He was better employed,' said Kenelm rather 
sarcastically. * He was talking to Amy and me, 
and showing us over the grounds/ 

* Oh,' said Viva, with great interest, * did he 
show you the Towers part ? ' 

' Of course,' Amy replied ; ' that 's the whole 
point of it. We didn't need him to show us our 
own grounds.' 

' And,' continued Viva, * did you ask him 
about the locked-up door in ? ' 

* Never mind about that just now,' said Amy, 
interrupting her. * I have ever so much to tell, 
mamma,' turning to her mother. ' Will you come 
out with us after dinner ' — ^f or the whole party 
was now at table — *and let us show you the 
way into the Towers shrubberies ? It is so 
interesting, you don't know.' 
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* But I hope you have been discreet, my dear/ 
said Mrs Landor, with a touch of anxiety, for 
she well knew Amy's impulsiveness and deter- 
mination to carry out anything she had set her 
mind on. * It would not do to seem prying into 
our nei^bour's — or rather landlord's — affairs, 
nor to be cross-questioning old Giles/ 

* Why, mamma,' said Amy, * you talk almost 
as if you yourself thought there was some 
secret. You haven't heard anything about 
the Towers that you don't want to tell U8, 
have you ? ' 

*If I had,' said Mrs Landor, smiling, *I 
should have half-told the secret by arousing 
your suspiciona No, I know nothing what- 
ever, and I have no reason to think there is 
anything to know. Perhaps your certainty that 
there is a mystery has unconsciously got into 
my imagination too. Amy. What is it that 
the gardener has been telling you ? ' 

'Oh, nothing to do with tww* said Amy. 
'But it really sounds like an old story, and it 
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seems to make the Towers still more — romantic 
— I think that is the word I mean/ 

And then she went on to tell her mother 
and the others all that she and Kenelm had 
heard from the gardener. 

* So you see, mamma, we haven't got a land- 
lord — Greyling must belong to a woman, as the 
last squire left no sons, only a daughter.' 

'But she may have had sons, even though 
their name was not the old name,' said Viva. 
Amy looked rather puzzled. 

* Didn't Giles say something about there only 
being daughters still ? * she asked Kenelm. 

He shook his head. 

* I don't remember his saying so,' he replied. 
*He got rather shut up again when his story 
came nearer present times.' 

* It really is a romantic little history,' said 
Mrs Landor, ' and melancholy too. No doubt 
there are many such connected with old, old 
houses which, like their owners, have seen 
better days. Yes, Amy, I should like very 
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much to go round the grounds with you and 
Ken. I have one or two letters to write first, 
for the post goes out early, but I shall be ready 
in an hour or so. In the meantime I think 
you would do well to stay quietly in the school- 
room, for you have been running about all day, 
and the change from Ix)ndon to this bracing air 
may rather tire you at first Dorrie dear, you 
had better go up to nurse, I declare you are 
yawning already ! It isn't quite bedtime yet, 
but you can have a little sleep if you are 
inclined/ 

Dora got down from her chair with her usual 
deliberateness. 

*0f course I won't go to sleep/ she said, 
with great dignity, 'It'd be like a baby, 
mamma. You come up with me, Doflf, and 
we'll tell each other stories;' and the two 
went oflf together, 

' Amy,' said Viva when the elder sisters were 
by themselves in the schoolroom, 'I believe I 
know what put it into your head about Greyling 
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belonging to a womaa. You Ve been thinking 
about that lady we saw in the square gardens 
at home — ^the young one in mourning, I mean.' 
Amy started. 

' No/ she said ; ' I 'd really forgotten about 
that; but I'm glad you have reminded me of 
it For you're sure, quite sure, aren't you, 
that they did speak of Greyling ? ' 

' Yes,' said Viva, ' I *m quite sure. It wasn't 
our fancy, though mamma thought it was.' 

Amy sat in silence for a few moments, her 
eyes fixed on the mysterious door. 

'Viva,' she said, impressively, at last, 'it's 
all very queer. I do seriously believe there's 
something to be found out. And in the bottom 
of his heart I believe Ken thinks so too. But 
I don't want to be laughed at, and I know it 's 
true that I am rather fanciful ; so don't say any 
more to mamma about it all, except, of course, 
what Giles told us ; but don't let 's say any more 
about the door.' 

Viva looked doubtful 
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* You 're not going to do anything — anything 
that mamma mightn't like, are you ? Remem- 
ber what she said about prying/ she replied. 

* It isn't prying into our neighbour's affairs 
to want to know where the doors of our own 
house open into,' replied Amy, 'and of course 
I 'm not going to do anything I shouldn't. But 
even if it all comes to nothing, it makes our 
being here much more interesting to think of 
there being a mystery ; and mamma knows that 
was why I wanted to come here so much — 
because of the ruins, you know, and the oldness, 
and all that.' 

So saying she jumped up from her seat and 
ran across the room, going down on her knees 
before the empty keyhole of the locked door. 

'There must be a key sticking in on the 
other side, for it can't be only a cupboard. I 
feel the draught so plainly, even more than 
before,' she exclaimed. 

' But you forget,' said Viva, joining her, * we 
settled that there couldn't be a key in it, just 
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because of that draught, and the reason of our 
not seeing light through the keyhole may be 
that it leads into a dark cellar.* 

*0h yes/ said Amy, suddenly recollecting 
herself. *I forgot, Viva, that you don't know 
what Ken and I did find out ; ' and she quickly 
described to her sister the queer-shaped 'lean- 
to' they had discovered from the bedroom 
window above. 

Viva's face did not show much satisfaction. 

'It's all very uncomfortable and rather 
frightening,' she said in a somewhat complain- 
ing tone. 'I don't want mysteries and adven- 
tures, and I shall ask mamma to give us a 
room at the other side of the house.' 

' Oh no. Viva ! ' exclaimed Amy in dismay, 
'you really mustn't. There's nothing frighten- 
ing at all. It's only interesting; and if you 
would really rather I didn't, I'll promise not 
to say any more about it.' 

' No — o,' said Viva, who was extremely good- 
natured and very reluctant to thwart Amy in 
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any of her fancies. 'I'm not as silly as 
that' 

*Then promise me that you won't say any 
more about it ; I mean, don't let mamma think 
I could be so naughty and unkind as to frighten 
you. There she is calling us 1 ' 

* Of course I wouldn't/ answered Viva, ' and 
after all I dare say there 's nothing in it all but 
fancy.' 

But the afternoon was not to pass without 
something happening to rouse their curiosity 
still further. For this same curiosity was not 
by any means unshared by Viva, though she 
was naturally less daring and adventurous than 
her sister. 
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ENELM and Amy were very proud 
to act as guides to their mother, 
and delighted to see that she 
shared the impression made on 
them by the strange aspect of the Towers 
grounds, 

'It is certainly a very uncommon sort of 
place/ she said as they all stood still on the 
wide path, or drive, at some little distance from 
the high palings, with their closed gates, behind 
which the ruins in all their ruggedness sliowed 
out clearly against the sky. 'The mixture of 
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care and neglect is so curious/ she went on. * I 
know what it reminds me of.' 

'Do tell us, mamma/ said Amy, struck by 
her mother's half -dreamy tone. 

'It was of a place I saw when I was a 
child,' said Mrs Landor, 'in France — I think it 
was in Normandy — which I have never for- 
gotten — the grounds of an old chateau which 
had been burnt down in the Revolution. 
Nothing remained of the house itself, but the 
approach to it was quite perfect. There stood 
the great gates of beautifully wrought iron, on 
each side of what had evidently been a carefully 
kept avenue, leading now to nothing. Inside, 
where the flower-garden must once have been, 
the roses, through lapse of time and neglect, had 
fallen back into their wild state — there were 
masses of them, I remember, just dog-roses, 
and all sorts of otlier flowers in picturesque 
confusion — half flowers, half weeds. It was 
curiously melancholy.' 

' How interesting ! ' said Amy. ' If Doff was 
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here he would say it was like one of his fairy- 
stories. Yes, mamma, you do understand so 
well ! How I wish we could see through these 
gates ! ' 

In the silence — for it was a very still day — 
there came the sound of a faint rustling, or 
pattering rather, in the brushwood on their 
right, and suddenly Viva, who was standing 
behind the others, gave a little scream. 

' What is it ? ' said Amy quickly. * Not a 
snake ? ' — as if snakes were in the habit of run- 
ning about on four feet and sniflSng little girls' 
legs. For that was what had startled Viva. 

* No, no,' she cried, jumping aside, and nearly 
knocking down her sister as she did so. 'No; 
it 's a dog. Amy. I do hope it 's not mad ! ' 

' Oh, you silly ! ' said Kenelm, stooping to 
pat the little creature. ' He 's a perfect beauty, 
and he must be a great pet ! See how friendly 
he is!' 

Kenelm was right; the dog was a beauty, 
a little thoroughbred Scotch terrier with appeal- 
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ing eyes and most perfect manners ; for, feeling 
himself at home, he evidently thought it de- 
volved upon him to welcome the strangers 
with all the courtesy he could show. He 
trotted from one to another, wagging his tail 
and giving short, amiable barks. 

' Now where can you have come from ? ' said 
Kenelm. *You can't belong to old Giles, I'm 
sure.' 

' Look at his collar,' said Amy, for her sharp 
eyes had caught sight of a scarlet leather band 
gleaming through the thick, tufty coat. 'It 
may have a name on.' 

* Yes,' said Ken after examining it ; ' at least 
it has initials — " G. L. D., Cootes Warren." ' 

' Cootes Warren,' repeated Mrs Landor. * I 
wonder where that is. It must be some other 
house near here, I suppose, where the dog has 
strayed from, though I think I was told there 
were no gentlemen's places within a long dis- 
tance of Greyling.' 

And certainly the little dog showed no signs 
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of feeling himself astray, nor of having run 
any distance. 

' I don't think so, mamma,' said Kenelm ; 
*the little chap's quite at home. By the way 
he's wagging his tail you can see he's wel- 
coming ua I do wonder whom he belongs to.' 

As he spoke there came the. sound of a 
clear silvery whistle. Their new friend pricked 
up his ears at once and stood listening. The 
whistle was repeated. Then the Jittle dog 
turned, and glancing at them apologetically, 
as if to say, *I am very sorry to have to 
leave you so hastily, but it cannot be helped,' 
trotted off, and was soon lost to sight among 
the bushes. 

The children and their mother looked after 
him in silence. They all seemed to have a 
feeling of expecting something more, and, sure 
enough, in another moment the whistle was 
heard for the third time, and now a voice as 
well was clearly to be distinguished — a woman's 
voice, and its tone sounded rather anxious. 
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* Shag, Shag ! Where are you, naughty 
Shag ? Come back ! ' 

Then the sound of little Shag's feet, as they 
pattered over the carpet of last year's leaves, 
crisp and dry, for no rain had fallen for 
some time, told of his scampering towards his 
mistress, and a cheery bark or two annoimced 
his evident arrival at her feet. 

Amy glanced at her brother with a puzzled 
expression. 

'It does seem as if there must be some- 
body living at the Towers,* said Mrs Landor. 
*It is rather curious that the old gardener 
never mentioned it ; but after all,' she went on, 
'we were told that the owners sometimes 
come down, though I had the impression that 
it was only to spend the day, for a picnic or 
that kind of thing. I did not imagine that 
there were any habitable rooms left.' 

'Old Giles lives there,' said Amy; 'he has 
never pretended he didn't. Have you never heard 
the name of the people it belongs to, mamma ? ' 
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Mrs Landor considered for a moment. 

*I can't quite remember/ she said. 'We 
inquired about so many houses that my memory 
is a little confused. I think we were told 
the name at the beginning. But it was not 
till we came to enter into more particulars 
that we were told so specially about some part 
of the grounds being kept private. And I don't 
think the name was again alluded to.* 

'I wish you could remember what it was/ 
said Amy. 

* Why, my dear child, what does it matter ? ' 
said her mother, for she was always a little on 
the watch to check Amy's inquisitiveness. 

*I don't say it does matter, mamma,' said 
Amy in a slightly aggrieved tone, 'but after 
the old story Giles told us, and — and — it's 
only natural,' she broke off, *to want to know 
the name of the family/ 

'Can't you remember if it began with "D," 
mamma ? ' said Kenelm. 

' Why " D " ? ' asked his mother. 
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'Because that was the last letter of the 
initials on the dog's collar/ he replied. 

Mrs Landor shook her head. 

* No/ she said. * I think it was a short name, 
but that's all I can say. And in any case, 
Amy, it wouldn't be the same as that of the 
original family, for the point of the legend was 
that no one of the name was to own Greyling 
again. But don't let us stand about any longer. 
I should like to get more into the open. Didn't 
you say something about a brook that runs 
through the fields ? ' And the little party 
turned in the direction she spoke of. 

The next day or two passed unevehtfully. 
Nothing new occurred to whet Amy's curiosity, 
and she was too afraid of being laughed at by 
her brother and sister, or of displeasing her 
mother by harping on the subject, to allude to 
it again except once or twice when alone with 
Kenelm or Viva ; for, taken singly, neither of 
them was really indifferent to Amy's ideas, though 
each felt a little ashamed of owning to this. 
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But as for forgetting all about it, as Viva 
sometimes wished her sister would — especially 
when it grew dark in the evenings, and the 
sight of the locked door in the schoolroom 
made the younger girl feel rather creepy, or 
in the middle of the night when awakened by 
the melancholy hoot of an owl — that, as Amy 
emphatically declared, was quite impossible. 

The time for Mrs Landor's leaving them 
was close at hand. She was only waiting 
for Miss Sheppard's arrival to fix it definitely. 
But, however carefully one plans things, one 
can never ensure being able to carry out one's 
intentions. The very morning before the day 
on which their governess was expected, Mrs 
Landor received a letter which disconcerted 
her a good deal. It was to say that scarlet 
fever had broken out at Miss Sheppard's 
home, and though there was no fear of her 
taking it herself, she felt it would not be 
right to risk bringing the infection to Greyling. 

* The doctor says,' she wrote, ' that I must 
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go through at least a fortnight's quarantine, 
so I am starting at once to stay with an aunt 
where there are no children. I am very, very 
sorry for the inconvenience to you, but of 
course it is far better to have found it out in 
time, to avoid all risk of infection for the 
children.' 

Mrs Landor looked up with a face of some 
consternation. 

* Dear me ! ' she exclaimed. ' This is an 
upset.' 

* What is it, mamma ? * exclaimed the little 
girls together. Kenelm rather prided himself 
on being above surprises. 

* It is a letter from Miss Sheppard,' replied 
their mother, and then she told them its 
contents. 

The children were fond of their governess, 
but still it would not be true to say that 
their faces expressed any very lively distress 
at the news. Viva perhaps looked more con- 
cerned than Amy. 
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'You mustn't mind about it, mamma/ said 
the latter reassuringly. * We shall be all 
right here with nurse. Of course, it would 
be nicest of all if you could stay with us, 
but you really needn't worry about us.' 

'No,' her mother agreed. *I don't think 
you will come to any harm. Now that I 
have seen the place, I shall feel much better 
satisfied about you. Still, it is rather serious 
for you, Ken — about your lessons, I mean.' 

For Miss Sheppard was quite qualified to 
work him up in certain subjects in which he 
was rather deficient. 

Kenelm did not answer at once. He was 
far from a thoughtless boy. 

'If it is only for two or three weeks, 
mamma,' he said at last, ' I think I can manage 
all right. Amy might help me in French a 
little, for she 's much better at it than I 
am. Of course, if Miss Sheppard couldn't 
come for a long time, I 'd need somebody else. 
Perhaps there's some clergyman about here 
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that could give me lessons like Mr Turner at 
Coving/ 

* I am afraid not/ said Mrs Landor ; ' there 
is no clergyman in the village. The vicar of 
Mayford — two or three miles off — looks after 
the parish. There is only one service near 
here every Sunday. It is such a tiny place. 
Still, if needful, we can make further inquiries.' 

* I '11 really do my best,' said Kenelm. 

'And after all, mamma,' added Amy, 'you 
didn't mean us to work very hard when Miss 
Sheppaixi first came here. It was to count 
for Easter holidays — don't you remember ? ' 

' What a good thing it is,' added Viva, * that 
we didn't all get scarlet fever ! ' 

Mrs Landor could not help smiling at her 
old-fashioned tone. 

'You must keep out of any kind of scrape,' 
said their mother as they got up from the table. 
*I don't want any telegrams to say you have 
broken your arms or anything of that kind. 
And that reminds me that there must be no 
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question of your exploring the ruins till your 
father comes down/ 

* I don't know that we '11 ever have a chance 
of it/ said Kenelm. 'Old Giles never hinted 
at such a thing being possible — though perhaps 
it would be different if papa spoke to him/ 

* There 'd be no fun in going over the ruins 
with Oiles,' said Amy; 'what we should like 
is poking about by ourselves/ 

Her mother caught the words and turned 
to her quickly. 

'My dear child, you must put everything 
of the kind out of your head. It would pro- 
bably be very dangerous ; and besides that, we 
have no right to intrude on our neighbours ; 
we should be very glad to have the run of 
the grounds as much as we have/ 

'Then do you really think we have neigh- 
bours in the Towers ? ' said Amy eagerly. 

'I have not thought about it,' said her 
mother, 'and it really doesn't matter to us if . 
there is any one living there or not/ 
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No more was said on the subject before 
Mrs Landor left Greyling the next day 
but one. Poor little Dorrie took her mother's 
going a good deal to heart, and her elder 
sisters promised to do their best to cheer 
her up. 

'I leave her in your special charge, Amy,' 
were almost Mrs Landor's last words to her 
eldest daughter. She knew that with a char- 
acter like Amy's there was nothing more 
' steadying ' than a feeling of responsibility, 
and it was without any real misgiving that 
she waved good-bye to the four children as 
they stood in the porch to see her, escorted by 
Kenelm, off to the station. 

' Now,' said Amy briskly as they turned 
back into the house, *I want to talk to you. 
Viva, about how we'd best settle our time. 
You can stay with us, too, Dorrie dear,' she 
went on kindly, for the little girl was winking 
hard to keep away the tears which were very 
near the surface. 
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Viva followed them into the schoolroom, 
though half reluctantly. 

*I really don't think you need begin any 
of your plans the moment mamma has gone/ 
she said. ' It 's a nice, fine day ; let 's do what- 
ever we want to just now.' 

But Amy was not so easily turned from any 
project she had got into her head. 

* No, Viva,' she said ; * it 's much better to 
arrange things a little. I was thinking about 
it in bed, for I woke very early this morning.' 

'You always do, I think,' said Viva; *I 
wish you didn't ! Well, what is it you want us 
to do?' 

Amy produced a rather grimy piece of paper 
from her pocket. 

'I've sketched it out,' she said importantly. 
'You see, Viva, we must do some lessons 
ouraelves eveiy day, as we always do in holi- 
days, and then we've promised to help Ken 
with his French, and, perhaps, with some other 
things. So I think we 'd better keep two hours 
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every morning — say from nine to eleven — for 
schoolroom work. Then at eleven we might 
go a proper walk with nurse and the little ones, 
and have the afternoons really to ourselves. 
Nurse likes sitting about in the afternoons, I 
know, so Dorrie would be all right with her, 
and we should be all right with Ken. Then 
when we come in — after tea — we might play 
games and write to mamma. I mean to keep 
a sort of diary for her of what we do every 
day, and send it to her twice a week. I asked 
her about it, and she said she'd like it very 
much.' 

' All right,' said Viva ; ' I don't mind ; only, 
if I 'm not inclined to go scrambling about with 
you all the afternoon, you won't foi*ce me to, 
will you ? You can have Ken, and Doff too, 
if you want him.' 

'No, thank you,* said Amy. *He always 
wants to sit down and read ; besides, nurse 
couldn't let him or Dorrie go out much without 



her.' 
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* But sometimes we may, mayn't we ? ' said 
Dome plaintively. * If Viva doesn't want to 
come, won't you sometimes take me instead of her ? 
I 'd like to go with you aijd Ken I He always 
carries me on his shoulder when I 'm tired.* 

' Well, we '11 see,' said Amy. ' I ' dare say 
you may come with us sometimes. We'll tell 
Ken about it when he comes in.' 

Kenelm made no objections to Amy's pro- 
jects ; but as he was really anxious to get on 
with his work, he added a condition, which was, 
that he should be free to stay in some part of 
the afternoon if he found that the morning and 
evening hours were not enough for the amoimt 
he knew he should do. 

But this first day was to be an entire holiday, 
and out of kindness to her little sister, Amy had 
to give in to what she called a ' nursery- walk,' 
all together, for the first part of the afternoon. 

They set off in a different direction from any 
which they had yet taken, following the road 
to the right of their own entrance, and thus 
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passing the front of the Towers grounds. The 
entrance on this side to the old place was not 
an imposing one. It was little more than a 
bridle-path across a field, leading to an ordinary 
gate in a thick hedge. 

*Do let us go close up to the gate/ said 
Amy ; ' we could see something of this side of 
the ruins ! ' 

But nurse was not very ready to do so. Her 
ideas of a walk were very correct ones, allowing 
of no loitering or exploring; nor was she by 
any means sure that peeping into other people's 
grounds was a polite proceeding. 

* I can't think. Miss Amy, why you 're not 
satisfied with your own house and garden, and 
a nice walk along the road for a change.' 

So Amy had to content herself with a view in 
the distance of the tempting gate, and in her 
own mind she congratulated herself that nurse 
had not stood out for more than one 'nice 
walk ' a day, which would leave her free to 
follow her own devices at other timea 
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As they walked on, a good deal, both to strike 
and interest, came in view, the country growing 
more and more bleak and yet picturesque as 
they mounted higher. 

'How jolly it would be to climb some of 
those hills ! * said Kenelm. ' When papa comes 
down I hope he 11 go some good walks with me/ 

' And why not us too ? ' said Amy rather 
crossly. * We 're not to go near the ruins, or 
to explore the grounds, or anything amusing. 
And now you don't even want us to go up 
the hills with you. We might as well have 
gone to that other hon-id dull place.' 

' Poor Amy ! ' said little Dorrie, slipping her 
hand into her elder sister's. * Never mind, I '11 
go wif you to see the ruins if Ken won't. 
We *11 go all by ourselves, won't we ? ' 

'Darling,' said Amy, *yes; I'll take you as 
near as we may go. And p'raps we '11 meet 
the dear little dog again.' 

*Now, Miss Amy,' said nurse, *I can't have 

you tantalising the child. You know quite 

K 
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well you promised your mamma to keep away 
from those nasty dangerous places.' 

'I'm not going to break my promises/ said 
Amy indignantly. ' You needn't be afraid.' 

But in her heart she added to herself : 

' Mamma never said I wasn't to look through 
the gate, and we've never been told anything 
about this side of the groimds. There's no 
reason why I shouldn't explore as much as I 
can — without disobeying, of course. Viva's too 
lazy, really; but I'll have a talk with Ken 
about it afterwards.' 

This idea restored her to good-humour, and 
their walk proved a pleasant one. They 
returned the same way that they had gone, as 
nurse had a wholesome fear of losing herself 
and being benighted among the 'mountains,' 
as she called them; so that Amy had another 
opportunity of feasting her eyes on the mys- 
terious Towers, and making her plans for 
obtaining a nearer view of them. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



UNLOCKED BUT NOT OPENED. 

HEN tea was over that afternoon 
Viva declared herself too tired 
to. go out any more, and good- 
naturedly proposed to read a story 
aloud to the little ones. This suited Amy very 
well. 

*/'m not tired/ she said, 'and of course 
you're not. Ken. Let's go out together. 
You're not going to do any lessons at all 
to-day, are you ? ' 

Kenelm hesitated. He Jmd intended to begin 
a little work that very evening; but though 
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older than Amy, in some ways he looked up 
to her as his superior in cleverness and quick- 
ness, and he was always rather flattered when 
she expressed any special wish for his society. 
And besides this, he was a very kind-hearted 
boy. 

'Well, no,' he replied. 'I don't think I 
need begin till to-morrow, as we're going then 
to be very regular. Come along, Amy. Where 
do you want to go ? ' 

Amy did not reply. And when they found 
themselves out of doors, rather to her brother's 
surprise, she set off towards the road in front 
of the house. 

'Why, that's where we've just been,' said 
Ken. ' Don't you think it would be better fun 
to go through the kitchen-garden into the other 
grounds and explore a little ? ' 

Amy was very pleased to find her brother 
in this mood. 

'That's just what I want to do,' she said, 
'but I want to go at it from the other side. 
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Let's run across the field, Ken, and see what 
is to be seen through the gate in the hedge. 
I suppose it is now> the regular entrance to 
the Towers.' 

'Yes,* said Kenelm. 'The drive through 
the wood at the back used to go out into the 
road, but it 's been unused for so long that it 's 
got all overgrown. I found that out for myself ; 
you can just see where there was a drive across 
what is now all field.' 

By this time they had reached that part of 
the road which faced the front entrance to the 
Towers, and a short run brought them up to 
the gate. 

' Let 's keep behind the hedge for a minute 
or two,* said Amy cautiously, 'just for fear that 
any one should be walking about inside.' 

Kenelm made no objections to this ; but there 
proved to be no cause for Amy's misgivings. 
Liside the grounds there was almost absolute 
stillness. No sound was to be heard save the 
soft whisper of the wind among the trees, or the 
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rustle of a belated autumn leaf as it dropped. 
Even the birds seemed already going, to rest. 

So the children took courage and gazed 
boldly in through the bars of the rickety old 
gate. As far as they could see, the path, or 
drive as it might be called, though rather a 
rough one, ran through neglected shrubberies 
for some distance. But farther ahead they 
caught a glimpse of smooth, well-kept lawns 
surrounded by a low wire fence or light paling 
of some kind. 

* I believe there 's a bit of pretty garden close 
round the house,' said Amy ; and as she spoke 
the gate on which she was unconsciously leaning 
swung inwards, as if to invite them to enter. 

' Let 's go in a tiny bit, Ken,' she said ; 
'nobody has told us not to on this side, and 
I would 80 like to see the ruins a little closer.' 

They strolled slowly some distance up the 
drive till they reached a point whence they 
saw enough to prove that Amy's surmise was 
correct She caught her brother's arm eagerly. 
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* Oh ! we must go close up to that fence/ 
she half- whispered. 'Then we should see it 
all/ 

Kenelm by this time was under the fascina- 
tion of discovery, and they walked on in silence, 
stepping as lightly as they could and keeping 
a wary lookout, so that if they caught sight of 
any one they could quickly retrace their steps. 
But when they got close up to the little gate 
in the wire, the prospect before them was so 
attractive that they forgot everything except 
pleasure in gazing at it. 

The gva,y old ruins, in part overgrown with 
ivy, rose in their venerable ruggedness in the 
centre of a charming stretch of greensward, 
while here and there carefully tended flower- 
beds promised before long to add biilliant 
colouring to the pretty scene — for this was the 
sheltered side of the Towers, facing south, and 
protected in great measure by the rising ground 
and thickly-growing trees in the rear of the 
house. 
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* Isn't it lovely ? ' said Amy enthusiastically, 
though under her breath. 'What a big place 
it must have been long ago ! ' 

* I don't see any part of it from here that 
can be inhabited/ said Kenelm. *It looks all 
ruins, though not tumble-down ones ; but there 's 
no window with any glass in it.' 

' And no door,' added Amy ; ' and yet you 'd 
think that this pretty bit of garden would be on 
the side that 's lived in ! ' 

* It ^s the sheltered side,' said Kenelm ; * and 
I think — ^yes, Amy — there 's a sort of archway 
over there on the left that very likely leads to 
a door, and probably there's some more lawn 
round that comer.' 

* I see,' said his sister, peering eagerly in the 
direction he pointed out. * Oh yes ; what a 
lovely, dark, arched passage ! Oh, if we could 
but see where it goes to ! ' 

'Not much chance of that,' said Kenelm. 
' I don't know what old Giles would say if he 
found us here.' 
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Amy started. 

* Oh Ken ! ' she whispered, ' don't say such a 
thing. I should be terrified out of my life if 
any one saw us ; ' and she turned as if to hurry 
away. 

'Then you shouldn't have' began her 

brother ; but before he had time to finish 
his sentence he too started, for the sound of 
approaching footsteps, ringing sharply as if on 
stone pavement, struck their ears. 

There was no question of concealing them- 
selves, though they instinctively drew back a 
little, and in fact, thanks to the shrubbery 
behind them, and their dark tweed clothes, they 
were less conspicuous to any one emerging from 
the passage into the light than they imagined 
themselves. 

They stood there in trembling expectation, 
the seconds seeming minutes long, till suddenly 
a figure came into view at the entrance of 
the archway, stood there for a moment glancing 
round, and then disappeared again. So momen- 
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tary had been their view of it that it was 
impossible to describe it accurately, though both 
agreed that it was not old Giles, when, that 
is to say, they had hurried back along the 
path till they felt themselves at a safe distance, 
and ventured to talk again. 

* Was it a man or a woman ? ' said Amy 
breathlessly. 

' It might have been either,' Eenelm answered. 
*I saw nothing but a head with something 
dark thrown over it' 

*But there was something white too,' said 
Amy. * It might have been a nun ! ' 

* Just as likely a monk ! ' said Kenelm. 
*Your head always runs on such fanciful 
things. I dare say it was only old Giles's 
wife with a frilled cap on, and a shawl over 



* No,' said Amy, ' I 'm sure it wasn't any one 
old; she — I think it was a woman — moved so 



here she broke offi * Ken,' she went on after a 
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moment's silence, 'let's settle one thing. Don't 
tell Viva about it ! ' 

* Why not ? ' said her brother. 

' Oh, she 's so silly,' said Amy ; * she gets 
frightened, and she 'd speak of it to nurse, and 
nurse would begin thinking we were getting 
into mischief ; and, after all, we haven't done 
anything the least wrong.' 

* No — o,' said Kenelm, * I suppose not. What 
were you going to say you couldn't help won- 
dering about. Amy ? * 

*It came into my head again,' said Amy, 
* about the ladies we heard talking in the square 
gardens. We told you about it at the time. 
Ken, didn't we ? ' 

' Yes,' he replied ; ' but I don't remember 
exactly what it was.' 

*It was about something the girl was going 
to do which would require "a good deal of 
courage*" And then both Viva and I felt sure 
that she named Greyling. She spoke of its 
being "very isolated," and that the village 
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people were frightened of it. Doesn't it all 
seem to match very curiously ? * 

* Except that we Ve never heard anything of 
the people about being frightened of Greyling/ 
answered Ken. 

*No/ Amy agreed, *not exactly. But still, 
from what old Giles told us, you can easily fancy 
that there might be a feeling about the place 
— that it was unlucky, or something of that 
kind.' 

They were out on the open road again by 
this time. Amy looked back longingly through 
the gate. She had completely recovered from 
her momentary fright, and was already plan- 
ning another voyage of discovery on the first 
opportunity. 

'The next time you and I get a chance of 
exploring by ourselves,' she began again, *I 
think we might go round by the back and try 
what you thought of. Ken — I mean, whether 
we couldn't get nearer the Towers through the 
shrubbery, where the palings come to an end. 
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as they very likely do. Any way, there must be 
some entrance there that Giles uses. And the 
little dog, too ! He must have got out some- 
how ; and the person calling him, whoever it 
was, was evidently on our side of those palings.' 

'I don't mind — investigating a little,* said 
Ken rather pompously, ' but I don't want to be 
pulled up for trespassing, all the same. Amy.' 

' Do you suppose / do ? ' asked his sister. 
* Any way, remember to say nothing about what 
we 've seen this evening.' 

I should be sorry to have to relate what 
Amy's dreams were that night — ^very wonderful 
and exciting, I am quite sure, for her brain was 
now fuller than ever of the mysteries which 
seemed to be thickening round Greyling Towers. 
But for two or three days to come she had no 
good chance of carrying further any of her 
many schemes for unravelling them. 

To begin with, the weather changed to. rain, 
and though it cleared up a little in the after- 
noon, nurse would not hear of any ramblings 
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about in the wet shrubberies. All she would 
allow was a regulation walk along the road 
towards the village and back again, much to the 
children's disgust. The only distraction Amy 
could invent was to privately collect all the 
keys she could find and try them, one after the 
other, in the lock of the closed door. But these 
efforts seemed all in vain. Most of the keys 
wouldn't go in at all ; and, of the two or three 
that did, not one of them could she succeed in 
turning the least little bit, in spite of oiling 
them by the help of a feather, blowing into 
the keyhole, and every manoeuvre of the kind 
she and her brothers and sisters could think of. 

For she did not attempt to hide these experi- 
ments from the others, even from Viva, though 
the younger sister trembled with fear every 
time a new key was tried, lest it should possibly 
prove successful, and the mysterious door be 
flung open to reveal secrets in comparison with 
which poor Fatima's discoveries in the fateful 
chamber would sink into insignificance. 
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'It's no use/ cried Amy petulantly as she 
drew out the last key. ' It 's really too absurd 
to have a door in our own house that we 
don't know the use of. I do think, Ken, you 
might try to get something out of old Giles 
about it.' 

* I think you 've gone quite far enough with 
old Giles, if you ask my opinion,' said Kenelm. 
'He's grumpier than ever now. Every time 
I come across him he gapes after me as if he 
thought I had no right to be there. I hope it 
wasn't his wife ' ' 

Amy turned upon him sharply; but luckily 
for the family peace, before she had time to 
speak, there came an interruption in the shape 
of Doff, looking very important, and with some- 
thing in his hand which he evidently did not 
want the others to see, till it suited him to 
show it. 

' What do you want ? ' said Kenelm. 

* You are all very stupid,' said Doff ; ' you 
have only taken the keys of the rooms, and 
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I Ve been out to the stables. The keys there 
are a much older kmd, and if this door hasn't 
been opened for lots and lots of years, most 
likely it 's an older kind of lock, too.' 

* There 's something in that,' said Kenelm 
condescendingly. * Of course the rooms and all 
the inside of the house must have been 
done up not so very long ago; none of the 
keys you've got, Amy, seem old-fashioned. 
Let's have a look at yours, Doff.' 

The little boy held out two keys, one 
a good deal larger than the other. 

'This is the one of the outside stable- 
door,' he said, touching it; 'and this,' point- 
ing to the other, ' is the one of the door 
between the stable and the coach - house, 
inside.' 

The first one Kenelm immediately rejected 
as far too big. The second he slipped into 
the hole without difficulty, and — yes — tunfied! 
They all stood round in breathless silence. 
The lock was opened, for the bolt had 
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disappeared, and in another moment, as Kenelm 
turned the handle, they expected the door 
itself to be flung back and the secret 
chamber — if such there were — to be revealed. 
But nothing of the kind happened 1 

* What 's the matter now ? ' said Kenelm 
impatiently, as he stooped to examine more 
closely the cause of this resistance. ' Hollo 1 ' 
he exclaimed, * there must be a bolt on the 
other side. Yes, I see it, higher up ! Look, 
Amy.' 

' How provoking ! ' cried his sister. ' Just 
when I thought Doff was going to turn out 
a sort of Hop - of - my - thumb — except that 
he 's too fat. Don't you think we might 
shake it open. Ken, possibly ? It isn't as 
firm as it was, nearly ! ' 

Kenelm seized the handle again and shook 
it hard, but it only rattled. 

'There is not a cliance of opening it,' he 
said. ' It must be a strong bolt — ^you can 
see how thick it is, not like a staple and a 
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hook — and it's sure to be awfully rusty, too. 
But any way, Amy, you should be glad of 
one thing : it proves — the bolt inside, I 
mean — that there is a room — no — a stair, 
or sloping passage of some kind ; it can't be 
a room from the shape outside ; any way, it 
is something more than a cupboard, as it's 
bolted from the inside.' 

Amy looked extremely interested and 
excited. 

* Yes,' she said, * it makes it much more 
of a real mystery; only' — in a tone of dis- 
appointment — ' what 's the good of it if we 
can Tiever open the door and find put any 
more ? ' 

* Never is a long word,' said Kenelm; 
though, to tell the truth, he had small hopes 
of penetrating any farther. * What about 
the lock ? ' he went on. * Shall we leave 
it open ? So that if any one ever does take 
it into his head to pay us a visit from 
the dimgeons, or whatever it is that the 
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passage leads to, he'll have no difficulty in 
coming in upon us ! It would be more 

hospitable, don't you ' 

But here he was interrupted by a scream 
from Viva. 

*You mustn't leave it open,' she cried. 
* If you do I '11 tell nurse this very minute, 
and I 'U write to mamma ! I wouldn't sleep 
the least bit all night, and I should be 
frightened all day, too, thinking what might 
come through the door ! You rmuat lock it 
again, Ken, and let Doff put the key back 
where he found it.' 

Kenelm laughed, but he did as she asked, 
for he saw that she was really trembling. 
And though Amy said nothing, she was not 
in reality sorry to have the door safely 
locked up again, under cover of Viva's timidity. 
For, after all, her courage was more love 
of adventure than anything else, and she 
would scarcely have liked, when she woke 
up in the middle of the night, to think 
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of the door in the room below, free for 
any one to make his way through from the 
other side. ' 

So Doff was despatched with his two 
keys, and Amy had to spend some time in 
returning to their proper places the seven 
or eight she had brought away. 

To everybody's relief, the rainy weather 
did not last long. It cleared up on the 
evening of the very day on which they 
had the try with the keys, though too 
late for the girls to go out; and even 
the next morning nurse announced at break- 
fast - time that she could not allow any 
playing about in the grounds, not at least 
*for the young ladies.' It was far too 
wet underfoot, and overhead too for that 
matter, with so many trees about. They 
must just go a nice walk along the roads, 
and perhaps by to-morrow, if the sun kept 
out as brightly as it seemed likely to do, 
it would be dry enough for the shrubberies. 
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Amy looked up, prepared with a remon- 
strance ; but on second thoughts she said 
nothing. 

'If nurse takes it into her head that I 
need looking after, I '11 never get a chance 
of any exploring,' she thought, and for the 
rest of the day she was so biddable and 
quiet that nurse begjjn to say to herself 
that Miss Amy was becoming really nearly 
as easy to manage as Miss Viva. 

The next morning dawned so brightly that 
Amy felt rewarded for her patience. 

'There can be nothing to stop our run- 
ning about the woods to-day,' she thought, 
' and I am determined that the sun shall 
not set without my making some more dis- 
coveries ! ' 

She would have been a little startled, how- 
ever, could she have seen the result of this 
resolve. 




CHAPTER IX. 



INTRUDERS. 

HE morning passed in most correct 
fashion. The children kept to their 
self-appointed hours for lessons, 
and there was no grumbling when 
the time came for nurse's beloved 'nice walk 
along the road.' So far all was well ; but Amy 
was met by disappointment when, having got 
Ken a little to herself in front of the others, 
she confided to him her proposal for a good 
exploring 'by our two selves' in the after- 
noon. 

Her ^brother, it appeared, had other fish to 
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fry — ^Kterally speaking, real fish which he hoped 
to catch. 

* I can't go out with you this afternoon/ he 
said decidedly. *I had a talk with old Giles 
this morning. He wasn't the least grumpy. 
He likes me ever so much better than you, I 
can see. Amy. And he 's going to give himself 
a holiday and go fishing with me. We shall 
follow the brook ever so far down, till it gets 
much deeper and wider. He 's got leave for me 
to fish there as much as I like.' 

Amy's face fell. 

* You may come too, if you like,' her brother 
went on, though his invitation was not of the 
heartiest. ' Giles said you might I thought it 
was very good-natured of him. He said he'd 
known young ladies that were quite as good at 
fishing as boys.' 

* Thank you,' said Amy, with what she meant 
to be fine satire. 'I'm very much obliged to 
both you and Giles, but I haven't the very least 
wish to go with you.' 
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'All right/ said Kenelm indifferently, on 
which Amy slackened her pace to let the others 
come up with them. 

*I'm not going to be done out of it all by 
Ken and that horrid old Giles/ she said to her- 
self. ' 1 11 carry out my plan just the same, 
and this very afternoon, too.' 

For she had a plan — ^a very distinct one — and 
which till now she would have hesitated to 
attempt without her brother's company. This 
was what she had already spoken of vaguely to 
him, to spy the land from the other side — 
through the wood, that is to say, that skirted 
the palings in the direction whence the little 
dog had run out to them. 

And as she walked on her spirits rose again, 
when it struck her that there was one advan- 
tage in this fishing expedition of Kenelm's — it 
would leave her perfectly secure from the old 
gardener. 

Yet she did not quite like the idea * of 
exploring by herself. Not that she was afraid 
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of anjrthing, but it would seem so unin- 
teresting. 

' And if I did meet any one/ she thought, ' it 
would look rather funny for me to be quite 
alone. If the others were with me, or even one 
of them, it would seem quite natural for us to 
be strolling about ; but it 's not the least use in 
the world asking Viva to come with me. She 
hasn't the least bit of adventure in her, and 
she 's so nervous. Why, she was terrified even 
of the poor little dog the other day.' 

Just at that moment, as if in reply to her 
unspoken thoughts, while she was walking along 
in silence, somewhat apart from the others, a 
little hand stole into hera 

* Amy,' said Dorrie in a low voice, * when are 
you going to take me out to look for the little 
dog ? You said you would. I do so want to 
see him. But I don't want nobody to come 'cept 
you and me, and Ken p'raps, if it's very far 
to go, so that he'd carry me if I was tired 
Can't we go to-day after dinner ? ' 
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Amy glanced at the others. 

*Ken doesn't want to come out with us to- 
day/ she said. 'He is going fishing; but the 
place where we met the little dog isn't far, 
Dorrie. I don't see why you and I shouldn't 
go by ourselves.* 

Dorrie clapped her handa 

* That would be much the nicest,' she said. 

'Don't talk so loud,' said Amy. 'I don't 
want to speak about it just yet. Leave it to 
me, Dorrie. / 'tt settle it with nurse. You see, 
I don't want Viva to come, because she's so 
easily frightened. She screamed at the little 
dog the other day, when he ran out of the 
wood, as if he had been a wolf. And yet I 
wouldn't like Viva to think us unkind for not 
wanting her.* 

'But the dog isn't like a wolf,* said Dorrie, 
with some misgiving, in spite of her confidence 
in Amy. ' He 's a real dog, isn't he ? Not a 
wolf pretending to be one ? * 

' Of course not,' said Amy. * You mustn't get 
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your head filled with DofFs fairy stories. I 
see you 're thinking of Red Riding- Hood. You 
mustn't come with me if you're going to be 
fanciful.' 

'Oh no, I won't be, I promise you,' said 
Dorrie ; * but do settle about it, Amy. Can't 
you ask nurse now ? ' 

'No,' said Amy. 'I have to think it over 
because of Viva. But I dare say it will be all 
right.' 

As it happened, things fitted in very well 
towards the forwarding of Amy's plans. Per- 
haps I should say too well, for though the 
little girl had no distinct intention of dis- 
obedience, she did know at the bottom of her 
heart that the sort of 'exploring' she had in 
her mind would not have met with her mother's 
approval. She softened it down to herself by 
saying she would just go a little way; there 
was no harm in finding out how far the 
palings extended. Mamma herself had felt much 
interested in the old story, and had even spoken 
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of tiying to see the ruins some day when papa 
came — and so on. Besides, they had never been 
forbidden to play in the gi'ounds; and if Ken 
would not eom«e with them, that was his fault, 
not hers. 

It was at dinner-time that the only diflSeulty 
in her way was removed by Viva's announcing 
that she did not want to go out that after- 
noon. She was rather tired ; and, besides, she 
was anxious to finish a new cloak she was 
making for her doll, which nurse had cut out 
for her to give her some amusement during the 
two or three wet days just past. 

Nurse looked up doubtfully. 

'If you're really tired. Miss Viva,' she said, 
' of course you mustn't go out ; but it will be 
very dull for Miss Dorrie to stay in all the 
afternoon. I have some needlework I must get 
done, and it 's not warm enough yet for sitting 
out. No doubt Master Kenelm and Miss Amy 
will be off somewhere by themselvea' 

' No,* said Amy quickly ; ' Ken does not want 
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me this afternoon. He's going fishing with 
Giles. But I'm not the least tired, nurse, and 
I should like to play about the groimds with 
Dorrie. So let her come with me ; I '11 take 
care of her.' 

Nurse thought it very kind of Amy to make 
this proposal, and she was quite willing to 
agree to it, only making the condition that 
they should be in by tea-time, not go beyond 
the grounds, and return at once if there was 
any sign of rain. 

*It covMn't rain to-day,' said Amy, glancing 
up at the sky as she spoke. 

'Well, no,' nurse agreed, 'it scarcely looks 
like it; but still, in this part of the country, 
with the hills round about, and all so wild- 
like, it 's difficult to say. Now, in London ' 

'Oh nurse,' said Amy impatiently, 'what a 
Cockney you are ! Do let us forget about 
London now we are out of it, and everything 
here is getting so nice in the fine weather. I 
just love the country on a day like this, and I 
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feel as if I never wanted to see streets and 
houses again.' 

Nurse said no more, and about three o'clock 
Amy and Dorrie sallied forth, both not a little 
excited, though they could not exactly have 
said why. Amy led the way through their 
own kitchen-garden. 

'You've never been outside our own wall, 
have you, Dorrie ? ' she asked. 

' Of course I have,' Dorrie replied. ' I 've 
been walks — long walks — ^you know. Amy.' 

*I didn't mean that,' said her sister im- 
patiently. 'I mean you've never been into 
the shrubberies which belong to the mins — 
the Towers ? And that 's where I 'm going to 
take you.' 

She led the way to the small door in the 
comer, which Giles had pointed out to her. 
Dorrie exclaimed in delight, as soon as she 
found herself in the tangled coppice on the 
other side : 

' Oh, what a nice place ! It 's a real wood. 
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isn't it, Amy ? If Viva was here she 'd be 
frightened of snakes, I'm sure; but I'm not a 
bit afraid. Nothing could hurt us here, could 
it ? * But, by the way she clasped Amy's hand, 
the elder sister felt that the child was a little 
timid, and it somewhat irritated her. 

*It's all Viva's fault,' she said to herself. 
*It is too absurd. I caUed nurse a Cockney, 
but they are far worse.' 

Still, it would do no good to scold Dorrie, or 
even to seem to notice her fears. 

' Nothing to hurt us ? ' Amy repeated. ' Of 
course not. What could there be to hurt 
us in a nice, pretty wood like this ? And 
we come out of it in a moment, on to a 
wide path.* 

So saying, she hastened on, closely followed 
by Dorrie, for there was not room for them 
to walk abreast The little girl drew a deep 
breath of satisfaction when they came out on 
to the deserted drive. She stood and looked 
about her with great interest 
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* What 's that black sort of wall up there ? ' 
she asked, pointmg to the palings. 

'It's not a wall/ Amy answered. 'It's 
wooden palings that shut in the garden close 
round the Towers, or the ruins, whichever you 
like to call them. You can't think what a 
lovely garden it is, Dorrie — ever so much 
prettier than anything at the Lodge.' 

' How do you know ? ' asked Dorrie. ' Can 
you see through anywhere if you go close up ? ' 

Amy shook her head. 

' No,' she said ; * the palings are too close, and 
I don't think there are any holes in them. P'raps,* 
she went on, 'they stop farther along. I don't 
know, for we 've never looked ; but there must 
be some sort of way that old Giles goes by.' 

'Then how do you know about the pretty 
garden ?' 

'Oh, we saw it from the other side — Ken 
and I did — through that gate, you know, across 
the field from the high-road in front' 

Dorrie looked disappointed. 
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'Then why didn't you take me round that 
way/ she said, * instead of here, where we can't 
see anything ? ' 

'Nurse wouldn't have given us leave to go 
out on the road by ourselves/ said Amy. ' We 
were only to play in the grounds. Besides, it was 
about here we met the little dog, not at the front, 
and I thought you wanted so much to see him.' 

'So I do,' said Dorrie. 'But how can we 
see him ? If you were to call him. Amy, 
or whistle, do you think he would come ? ' 

'No,' said Amy. 'I don't think that would 
do. But there 's nothing to prevent us going 
along by the side of the palings till they stop, 
or till we come to a door or opening of some 
kind ; for there must be one, because of old Giles 
going through. And even the little dog — he 
must have got out somewhere ! ' 

'Do let's go, then,' said Dorrie, slipping her 
hand again into Amy's and drawing her sister 
towards the palings. 

'Well,' said Amy, moving on slowly, 'if 
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you '11 promise not to be frightened at anything, 
nor to scream out if you hear the least rustle 
among the leaves, as Viva does.' 

*0f course I won't,' said Dorrie; 'but do 
come quick, Amy.' 

They had again to walk singly when they 
got close up ta the palings, and to talk in 
whispers, for Amy was very much afraid of 
being overheard by any one on the other side, 
so this part of their progress was not very 
amusing. And more than once Amy was on 
the point of giving it up, as she saw no sign of 
the palings coming to an end. 

' And, after all,' she said to herself as a new 
idea suddenly struck her, 'perhaps Giles comes 
through by some opening on the left of the closed 
gates, nearer our side. Very likely he does.' 

But just as she was thinking of turning back, 
she caught sight, through the tangle of brush- 
wood, of a narrow but unmistakable path, 
apparently leading towards the back of the 
Towera A short but rather severe scramble 
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got herself and her little sister through the 
bushes. 

*I wonder if this is the way Giles comes/ 
said Amy, looking up and down the path. 'I 
don't believe it can be, even if it does lead 
to the Towers. It would take him too long. 
Come along, Dorrie; we may as well follow it 
a little to see where it goes to.' 

To nowhere, apparently ; for in a minute or 
two the path narrowed and gradually seemed 
lost in the undergrowth. 

* How stupid ! ' said Amy impatiently. * But ' 
— peering about her — * I do believe, Dorrie, the 
palings have come to an end ! Perhaps they 're 
not needed here, the bushes are so thick. If 
only I could get through I should soon find 
out. You stay here a minute, Dorrie; my 
frock is much stronger stuff than yours. I 
must find out about those palings, and see 
if we can't squeeze through, so as to get a 
sight of the garden and the views from this 
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Dome made no objection. She was dread- 
fully afraid of Amy thinking her a coward. 

' You won't be long, Amy/ was the only thing 
she said as her sister left her. 

Amy found it even tougher work than 
she had expected ; and though she satisfied 
herself that the palings Jiad come to an 
end, there was not much advantage to be 
got thereby. It would be quite impossible 
to press through farther without risk of 
serious damage to her clothes, if not to 
her skin, and evidently the thick growth she 
was now standing in here extended for some 
distance. 

* I must go back to Dorrie,' she said to her- 
self ; * and I suppose we had better look for 
Giles's path nearer our own house.' 

So she turned back to the more open ground 
where she had left her little sister. But, short 
as the distance really was, it was not very easy 
to hit the direction accurately. And when she 
first caught sight of the path again, she thought 
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she must have made a mistake, for no Dorrie 
was to be seen. 

'Dorrie, Dorrie,' she cried, forgetting all her 
precautions in her anxiety to find the child, 
' where are you ? ' 

But there was no reply. Amy ran down 
the path for some little distance, in vague hopes 
that the spot where she had left Dorrie was 
farther on; but this idea she soon had to give 
up, for the track grew wider and clearer, 
whereas at the point where the child was to 
wait it had all but dwindled into nothing. 

*It is very naughty of Dorrie,' she said to 
herself, growing angry, as people often do when 
becoming anxious. *She really might have 
stood still for a few minutes ! Where can she 
have gone to ? If she 's anywhere among the 
shrubs close by, she can't but have heard me call.' 

And feeling it almost useless to retrace her steps, 
she ran on a little farther. Suddenly the path 
widened still more, and in another moment she 
saw that, just before her, it forked, another well- 
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beaten track branching off from it back again in 
the direction of the Towers ; and in the distance 
the faint sound of a dog barking seemed to tell 
what had tempted her little sister to desert her 



Half-relieved, yet still uneasy, Amy turned 
into the new path, calling again, though more 
softly, and stopping from time to time for a 
second to listen for the dog's bark, and possibly 
for the sound of the child's voice, which once or 
twice she fancied she heard. 



After all, she had not run very far before 
she found herself in front of a small wicket-gate 
leading into a little piece of unused ground, bounded 
by a wall, in which a door stood half -open. 

With scarcely a moment's hesitation — for now 
all her other feelings were drowned in eagerness 
to find Dorrie — Amy ran through the little gate, 
across the few yards between, and peeped 
through the half - open door. In front of her 
lay an old courtyard, evidently unused and all 
but deserted for long, as the grass and moss had 
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it all their own way between the ancient cobble- 
stones with which it was paved. One or two 
broken-down kennels, pushed aside into a corner, 
struck her with a curious melancholy. How 
many years must have passed since their four- 
footed tenants had leaped out, with rattling 
chains and deep-braying voices, to welcome their 
master's return ; how long, how very long, since 
the sound of whirring wings and gentle cooing 
round about th6 half - ruined dovecot at the 
other side had broken the silence ! 

* How terribly sad it seems ! ' thought Amy ; 
* but oh, how interesting ! If only Dorrie 
hadn't run away we might have so enjoyed it, 
and most likely nobody would have seen us.' 

But now all pleasure in her exploring was 
gone — ^find Dorrie she must, even at the risk 
of positive disobedience to the restrictions that 
had been laid on her. She crossed the court- 
yard in the direction where rose the now 
familiar Towers, though, seen from this side, 
they appeared far less ruinous. Evidently the 
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fire which had destroyed so much of the old 
house had left the back part of the premises 
less injured than the front, for a doorway, also 
ajar, led into a stone passage in perfectly solid 
condition. It was vaulted and rather dark. 
One or two doors, the handles of which Amy 
tried to turn, refused to yield to her touch. 
They evidently communicated with the house, and 
were locked. But a sharp turn in the passage 
showed bright sunlight before her; and in a 
moment it flashed across her that the figure she 
and Kenelm had seen from the other side must 
have emerged from the place where she now was. 

She stood still, her heart beating fast with a 
strange mixture of excitement, curiosity, and 
fear. Could any harm have come to Dorrie ? 
Whose had been the strange figure they had 
caught sight of ? Was there really any mystery, 
any uncanny secret, about the place ? As she 
hesitated, again, greatly to her relief, she heard 
the short, sharp bark of a little dog, quickly 
followed by an authoritative voice : 




A tall figure in black was stooping over him and holding him back. 
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* Down, Shag, down ! ' — then in a different 
tone : * I will show you the way back, dear ; 
but you must not ' 

Amy did not distinguish the rest of the 
words, but the answer that followed was in 
Dorrie's voice. She seemed to be speaking half- 
timidly, and Amy hesitated no longer. She ran 
forward, coming suddenly upon the little group 
in the sunlight at the entrance of the arched 
passage. 

At the first moment she was not seen except 
by the little dog, who immediately began bark- 
ing again, though he could not run towards 
her, as a tall figure in black was stooping over 
him and holding him back. But almost immedi- 
ately his frantic efforts to break away and rush 
forward to welcome the new-comer — his idea 
of correct hospitality — caught his mistress's 
attention. She raised herself and turned round 
sharply, and in an instant Amy recognised her. 
Yes — it was the girl they had seen in the 
square gardens 1 




CHAPTER X. 



THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 

HE face was the same — the pretty- 
features and bright brown hair; 
she was even dressed all in 
black, as she had then been. 
But yet — Amy hesitated after the first glance 
— her expression was so different. Then — 
that first day — it had been almost the most 
attractive thing about her. She had looked 
so gentle, though sad, and a slight smile 
had lighted up her face as she passed the 
two little sisters on the garden bench. 

But now she looked cold and stem, almost 
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haughty, as her glance fell on Amy, whose 
self-possession was not increased by feeling 
herself untidy and hot, and with a general 
look of having found her way in anything 
but a correct fashion. 

* Who are you ? ' said the young lady ; ' and 
why have you made your way in here ?' 

* I * began Amy ; * I came to find my little 

sister. — Dorrie,' turning to her, 'it is all your 
fault. Why didn't you stay where I left 
you?' 

*I ran after the little dog/ said Dorrie. 
* You , know you promised me we should see 
the little dog. We came on purpose.' 

The girl's face did not lighten at this. 

*How did you know anything about my 
dog ? ' iahe said. * Surely your people don't 
know of your running about in this wild 
way ?' 

Amy's heart beat faster and faster. She 

was beginning to feel indignant now, as well 

as frightened, for she was a very proud-spirited 

N 
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child, and did not at all like being spoken 
to in this tone. 

' Your little dog ran to meet us the other 
day,' she said. 'That wasn't our fault, and 
it wasn't wrong of me to tell Dorrie about 
him. He should be tied up if you don't want 
any one to see him.' 

A slight change of expression came over the 
girl's face at these words. 

'Please, don't be angry,' said Dorrie, catch- 
ing, with a child's quick instinct, the softened 
look. * You weren't angry before Amy came, 
and she had to look for me.' 

* I don't mind your seeing my dog,' said his 
mistress. * Why should I ? But any one would 
have been surprised at — at children like you 
rushing into private grounds in this way. Is 
there no one with you to take care of you ? ' 

Her tone was by this time much softer 
than her words, and Amy's first flush of angry 
feeling began to cool down, for in her heart 
she knew that she had been to blame. 
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*0£ course. There is nurse, and mamma 
only went away two or three days ago. Our 
governess can't come just yet, and I said I 
would take care of Dorrie this afternoon, 
because nurse was busy, and Viva — that's 
my other sister — was tired. But we won't 
ever come back again, if — if you don't want 
us to ; only please don't write a letter to nurse 
or anything like that. She'd be angry, and 
she 'd write to mamma, who is in London ; ' 
and here Amy's voice was broken by some- 
thing very like a coming sob. 

The girl in black looked at them hesitatingly. 

'I don't want to get you into any trouble,' 
she said ; ' but still, it isn't right for children 
to conceal anything they do from their parents.' 

*I'll tell mamma/ Amy burst out eagerly. 
'I promise you I will — I'll tell her myself 
as soon as ever she comes back. She'll be 
coming again soon. But please don't tell any 
one else — ^not old Giles ; he would be so cross.' 

The girl smiled. 
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* Giles ? ' she repeated, raising her eyebrows 
a little. 'Qiles is only a servant You have 
no reason to be afraid of him in any 

way. If* but here she stopped. *Well, 

then/ she went on again after a moment's 
pause, ' shall we make a coniaract ? I will 
not mention having seen you to any of 
your people, and you, on your side, wiU not 
speak of it either — except to your mother, to 
whom you will tell all about it as soon as 
you see her.' 

* Yes, yes,* said Amy. * Dorrie, you quite 
understand ? ' 

Dorrie nodded her head. 

'We needn't tell 'cept only mamma,' she 
said. *But I would like to see the pretty 
garden,' she went on coaxingly, as she glanced 
in front of her. 

Amy touched her sister's arm. 

*No, deal',' she said quickly, for she was 
very much afraid of any revelations from the 
child as to what she herself and Kenelm had 
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espied from the front. *No, dea^, we mustn't 
give any more trouble.' 

* I will take you a little way round the 
garden instead of through the passage/ said 
the young lady — and by her manner Amy saw, 
to her relief, that Dorrie's mention of the 
garden had not made her suspect any previous 
acquaintance with it — *and then you had both 
better run home as fast as you can.' 

'We needn't go home just yet,' Dome said, 
with a child's persistency, now that she was 
feeling quite on friendly terms with their 
hostess; but again Amy checked her. 

* Hush, Dorrie 1 ' she said ; ' we can play in 
our own garden ; ' for she saw that Shag's 
mistress was by no means anxious to prolong 
their visit; though it was not till the little 
girl thought it all over by herself afterwards 
that she quite realised that the young lady's 
wish to keep this afternoon's occurrences secret 
was quite as strong as Amy's own. 

The girl turned without again speaking and 
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led the way across the pretty lawn, and along 
one or two garden paths which led back again 
towards the house and the courtyard. Before 
entering it she stood still for a moment. 

* You have a good view of the other side of 
the Towers from here/ she said. 

Both children looked up. Suddenly Amy 
gave an exclamation. 

* Who is that — looking out of that window ? ' 
she cried, forgetting her discretion in her sur- 
prise, as she pointed upwarda 

Their guide's eyes followed the direction of 
Amy's, while her face flushed and she murmured 
some words which Amy did not hear, but which 
told of annoyance. 

' There is no one at the window,' she then 
said shortly ; nor was there any longer. 

' Oh, but a moment ago,' went on Amy, * I 
did see a face up there — up at the comer. A 
very white face ' — and her own grew rather pale 
as she spoke — * and there can't be any rooms in 
that very ruined part, are there ? ' 
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Gladys — for such was their hostess's name — 
glanced at her again somewhat coldly. 

'You can find your way home from here/ 
she said, opening a door in the wall of the 
courtyard, on the other side from that by 
which they had come in. 'Cross the yard to 
the door you came in by, then follow the path 
through the little gate quite straight on till it 
comes out on the old drive. You need not go 
near the palings at all ; your little sister told me 
you had scrambled along by them. Qood-bye ! ' 

' Thank you,' said Amy, meekly enough ; and 
taking Dorrie's hand, she hurried across the 
cobble-stones, rather uncomfortably conscious that 
the young lady stood watching them till they 
were out of sight. 

They had no diflSculty in finding their way 
back ; and once they had reached the old drive 
Amy slackened her pace. 

' Why have you run so fast ? ' said Dorrie. 
* I 'm quite out of breaf. She wasn't angry 
with us at the enA' ; . 
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' Don't speak about her/ said Amy rather 
sharply. * It was a good deal your fault, you 
know, Dorrie ; and you 'd better try to forget 
all about it. If you speak of it to me you'll 
go on remembering it.' 

Dorrie did feel herself to blame, so she re- 
ceived this advice without remonstrance. 

* Very well,' she said. ' There 's only just one 
thing. Amy. I do wonder who it was we saw 
looking out of the window ! ' 

' Did you see it too ? ' said Amy in surprise. 
* I didn't know you had done so.' 

* Oh yes,' replied Don*ie in rather an awe- 
struck tone. ' It was such a very white face ; 
it rather frightened me. Amy.' 

' Nonsense,' said her sister. ' Why should a 
white face be more frightening than a red face ? 
Don't get like Viva, always being frightened ! ' 

Dorrie sighed, but did not reply. 

' What 's the matter now ? ' said Amy. 

' I 'm so sorry not to see the little dog 
again,' answered the child. ' He was so sweet ! 
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He really seemed to Vite me to run in after 
him.' 

*Well, you must forget about him too/ said 
Amy decidedly ; and after that she scarcely spoke 
again till they were inside their own garden. 

It was much too early to go in ; so, partly out 
of kindness, partly to put the events of the 
afternoon a little out of the child's mind. Amy 
ran in for a story-book, and then, finding a 
comfortable comer out of any draught, she read 
aloud to Dorrie for an hour or more. 

Notwithstanding her advice to her little 
sister to try to put all that had happened out 
of her head. Amy herself made no att/empt to 
do anything of the kind. Indeed, her mind 
was more absorbed than ever, naturally enough, 
by what it must be allowed even a less fanciful 
person could not have denied was a real mystery. 
She longed, as she had never longed before, to 
be free to talk it all over with the others, 
especially with Viva, as it was she who would 
have the most sympathised in the strangeness 
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of the discovery that the girl now living at the 
Towers was actually the one whose remarks in 
the square gardens had so impressed them. 
And the more Amy thought it over the more 
convinced she became that there was something 
curious and out of the common about the whole. 

*I am swre, she thought to herself, 'that 
she was very, very afraid of our. talking about 
her to any one. Though she is really kind 
and good too, for she didn't think it was 
right to make us promise to keep any secret 
from mamma. And yet she didn't seem afraid 
for herself. She had a proud sort of way, as 
if she were the head of everything there ; so 
it can't be that she's being kept a prisoner 
against her will, or anything of that kind. 
Besides, what we heard her say the first time 
we saw her showed that she was going to 
Qreyling of her own wish. No, I can't make 
it out — ^above all, that face at the window. 
For of course there was a face, though the 
person drew back so quickly — as soon as he or 
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she saw us with the girl, I dare say. It 's more 
like as if some one was kept a prisoner there, 
that she had come to be kind to, or to hide/ 
Yes, this last supposition seemed to fit. 

* If only,* thought Amy again, ' there were 
civil wars and rebellions going on now, it would 
be quite easy to explain. But all these nice 
sort of history things never happen now. I 
do so wonder what Ken would think if only 
I could tell him all* 

The temptation to *tell Ken all' was to 
become much greater than she had any idea of. 
That very evening after tea he asked her to come 
out with him a little, adding in a whisper : 
' I Ve something rather queer to tell you, Amy.' 

Amy sprang up eagerly ; but the next moment, 
remembering how her own lips were sealed, 
she drew back half -hesitatingly. 

* I 'm rather tired,' she said. * I 'm not sure 
if I want to go out again,' 

*As you like,' said Kenelm, in what he 
meant to be a very indifferent tone, though 
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in reality he was very disappointed and sur- 
prised. * / don't care ; but I never did see 
any one so changeable as you.' 

* I 'm not changeable,' said Amy indignantly. 
* And it 's true I 'm rather tired ; but I will 
come out with you, Ken, if you don't want to 
go far. You know there's nothing I like so 
much as being alone with you.' 

Kenelm allowed himself to be quickly molli- 
fied ; and, to tell the truth, his private infor- 
mation was like a penny burning a hole in his 
pocket till he could get rid of it. 

So the two sauntered out together. 

Kenelm did not speak till they were some 
little way from the house in the direction of 
the kitchen-garden. 

* Won't you come round to the front ? ' said 
Amy, who had followed him half-absently, not 
quite taking in which way he was going. For 
the time being she felt as if she had had 
enough of that part of the shrubberies which 
lay to the rear of both housea 
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'No/ Kenelm replied. *IVe a particular 
reason for going this way. I got something 
out of old Giles to-day, Amy — more than he 
knew, I fancy. To begin with, I know how 
he comes round to us from the Towei^s, and I 
want to see it for ourselves.' 

Amy stopped short. She had no wish to 
retrace her route of the morning, for she felt 
sure the path Kenelm wished to explore was 
the one on the other side of the old drive, 
along which, by the young lady's directions, 
she and Dorrie had come home. It would be 
too dreadful, she thought, to risk the possi- 
bility of being again seen prying about the 
premises that very same day by Shag's mistress, 
who, after all, had been kind to them. 

'I'd rather not go that way,' she said. 'It 
might seem like trespassing, and I 'm very 
afraid of meeting Giles.' 

'What has made you so particular all of a 
sudden ? ' said Kenelm. * There 's no fear of 
meeting him. He's gone off to the village. 
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and he won't be back till late. And as for 
trespaasing, that *s all nonsense. The way I 
want to go is for a good part of it close to 
our own wall, and we've never been forbidden 
to go there.' 

* Oh ! ' exclaimed Amy in a tone of relief ; 
'then you mean that Giles comes round by 
some path on this side of the old drive ? How 
does he get through the palings ? ' 

*He doesn't need to get through them at 
all/ replied Kenelm. *They don't run the 
whole way. It's almost like a wood farther 
along, the trees grow so thickly — you'll see. 
He passes by that queer, sticking-out place 
below your window — at least he often does. I 
don't know that he always comes the same 
way. But there is a way below our wall ; 
that 's the point.' 

They were close to the little door in the 
kitchen-garden by this time. Kenelm opened 
it, and they passed through, turning at once to 
the left and skirting along the wall instead of 
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moving off in the direction of the old drive. 
The cleared space was too narrow for them to 
walk abreast, and for a few minutes neither 
spoke, till they rather suddenly came out into 
a somewhat more open space. 

* Look,' said Kenelm. * Here 's the " lean-to," 
or whatever you call it ; and up there is your 
own window. Amy.* 

* Oh yes ! ' exclaimed his sister. * How very 
stupid of us never to have thought of coming 
round this way before ! I wonder we Ve never 
seen Giles passing or heard him early in the 
morning.' 

*I don't fancy he comes right under the 
window,' said Kenelm. ' As far as I could make 
out, he turns off a little before this ; * and, again 
followed by Amy, he retraced his steps a short 
way. ' Yes,' he exclaimed, * here it is ! ' and 
he ran along a scarcely visible foot- track join- 
ing the one skirting the wall which they had 
come by a few yards back. 

And before long they found themselves at a 
o 
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spot, still in shrubbery, though much less 
thickly grown, through which at a little distance 
they could see the gleam of the smooth-cut, 
bright-green lawn surrounding the ruina 

* Hullo ! ' said Eenelm. ' I 'd no idea it 
was €U9 near as this by this way. You see. 
Amy, we've got a good bit on the inside of 
the palings, as it were ; so, by rights, we 
shouldn't be here. But there's no fear of 
meeting any one.' 

*I don't know that,' said Amy in a low 
voice, catching hold of her brother's arm ; * and 
please don't speak so loud. Ken. I can't stay 
here ; I really can't. Do — do come back ! ' 

She turned as she spoke, and hurried along 
till ck)se to their own wall again ; and Kenelm, 
though half-unwillingly, ran after her, 

♦I don't know what's made you get so 
frightened,' he said. *YouVe quite changed. 
You haven't even asked me what I found out 
from Giles.' 

'Oh,' answered Amy, 'I thought you only 
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meant you had found out this way to the 
Towers/ 

She was standing close beside the ivy-covered 
jut-out from the wall as she spoke, looking at 
it curiously. 

* I wonder what there is inside/ she went on. 
'That's just what I was going to tell you 

about/ said her brother. ' I 'm almost certain, 
from what Giles said and did not say, that it 's 
an underground passage of some kind.* 

* Really ! * exclaimed Amy, with the greatest 
interest, all her hesitation vanishing, * How 
wonderful ! Do tell me exactly what he said. 



*I led him on,' said Kenelm, 'by talking of 
other old places where there were all sorts of 
mysterious secret rooms and staircases. And he 
couldn't help hinting that Greyling was not 
" behind other old places, and bit by bit he let 
out that there is a secret way between the two 
houses — why it was made I don't believe he 
knows. But, putting two and two together, 
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Aray, I really do think it 's through that door- 
way in our schoolroom.' 

Amy clasped her hands together in immense 
excitement. 

'Oh Ken/ she exclaimed, 'if we could but 
find out ! ' 

And in her heart she added : 

*If I could but tell him all I know — above 
all, about the face at the window ! * 

The mystery was to be solved for them in 
a way they little dreamt of. 





CHAPTER XL 



THE TAPPING AT THE DOOR. 

UT in the meantime there did not 
seem to be anything more to be 
done in the way of 'finding out/ 
Amy's lips were sealed by her 
promise, and Kenelm had not much hope of 
getting more *out of old Giles.' 

'He'll probably shut up again tighter than 
ever, because he'll be vexed with himself for 
letting out anything,' said the boy to his sister. 

Then he picked up a stone and began knock- 
ing on the ' lean-to,' ' to see if it sounded 
hollow.' 
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*0f course it is hollow/ said Amy. 'There 
wouldn't be a doorway into a block of bricks.' 

So Kenelm threw down his stone again ; he 
had not even the satisfaction of hearing that it 
did * sound hollow,' for the thick growth of ivy 
deadened his blows. 

And the two moved away. 

*It is too soon to go in yet,' said Amy. 
'This is the time of day it seems so dull 
without mamma. Even Miss Sheppard would 
be better than nobody. Let 's go round by the 
front a little, Ken — not close up to the gate, 
but near enough to have a view of the ruins 
from that side.' 

She was far too much on her guard now to 
risk being seen by any of the inhabitants of 
the Towers, but yet the fascination of the whole 
was stronger than ever. The grace and beauty 
of 'the girl of the squai*e gardens,' now that 
she had seen her again, were added to the 
attraction of the mystery ; and the pale face at 
the window would not leave her imagination. 
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So, *Let us just go near enough to see the 
house again from the front/ she repeated. 

Eenelm made no objection, but an amend- 
ment. 

*I believe we might get round this way 
quite easily/ he said, ' without crossing the 
open part. If we keep as near as we can 
to our own side, nobody could blame us if 
they did see us. It's such a round to go 
back through our kitchen - garden and out 
again to the front by our drive ; ' and he 
turned as if about to carry out his own 
idea. 

But Amy stopped him. 

* No, no,' she cried ; ' don't go that way. 
Ken. We can run round by our garden and 
out on to the road in a very few minutea' 

And her brother, feeling perhaps that he 
had been something of a deserter from his 
sisters that day, gave in, though not without 
again remarking that Amy had grown ' awfully 
fussy ' about not trespassing. 
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It took them a very short time to run 
round. 

They walked more slowly again when they 
came out on to the high-road. 

*I wonder if this was a coaching road 
in the old days,' said Kenelm. *I can ask 
Giles that, any way.' 

'I should not think it ever was/ Amy 
replied. 'It's too out-of-the-way.' 

* Oh, but you don't understand,' said Kenelm. 
' The coaching roads sometimes ran past very 
out-of-the-way places ; not to stop at them, 
but to avoid hills, and if the way was 
more direct. Just like railways now. And 
besides that, places that tiow seem out-of- 
the-way weren't always so ; some quite big 
towns have grown into villages only since 
the railways have altered the traffic. I 
believe this was a coaching road, it's so 
well made — no ruts or holes.' 

*What you say is rather contradictory,' 
said Amy, who loved an argument. * If the 
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coaches' but here she suddenly stopped 

short; the sound of wheels approaching very 
fast behind them made her start. 

' Do you hear, Ken ? ' she said. * Isn't it 
odd, just as we were speaking about coaches 
in the old days, that we should hear a carriage 
coming, for it is so very seldom that any 
pass this way ? And it isn't a cart ; it 's 
a large carriage with two horses. Suppose,' 
she went on laughingly — * suppose it was the 
ghost of an old mail-coach. Ken ! It is 
driving so fast — look what a cloud of 
dust ! ' 

'A ghost-coach would certainly not raise 
the dust, nor make any sound,' said Kenelm, 
* and it would have four hoi-ses at least. 
It 's just a fly from the station, Amy ; but 
there are a pair of horses, and it is driving 
very fast. Let us stand still and watch it 
pass.' 

* Can it be going to our house ? ' said 
his sister, looking a little alarmed. 
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*No, of course not It would have turned 
in already ; ' and as the carriage flew past 
them he added : * There 's just one person in 
it — an old gentleman, as far as I can see ; 
and — ^yes — it 's going to the Towers. We 
had better not go any farther, Amy. It 
may be coming back again.' 

* All right,' said his sister ; ' but I do 
wonder who it can be. Did he look like a 
doctor, Ken, do you think ?' 

* / don't know,' said Kenelm. * I only 
just saw that it was a man with gray 
hair. Why didn't you look yourself. Amy ? ' 

Amy did not reply. She could not explain 
that what had put a ' doctor ' into her head 
had been the sight of the thin white face at 
the window, which must, she felt sure, have 
been that of some one who was or had 
been very ill indeed. 

So she said nothing, and the two walked 
home again almost in silence — Kenelm think- 
ing to himself that there was something 
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decidedly ' funny ' about Amy's manner ; Amy 
wondering in her own mind, more than she 
had ever wondered before, what all the 
mystery at the Towers really was about. 
For she was more and more convinced that 
a mystery there was, and that the girl 
they had seen had some very serious reason 
indeed for not wishing her presence at 
Gl^yling to be known. 

The rest of the evening passed quietly, 
and any stranger glancing in at the trio 
seated round the schoolroom - table would 
have thought them a picture of content. 
But as a matter of fact Amy was feeling 
low-spirited and uneasy. It was the first 
time in her life that she had ever really 
had anything * on her mind,' and she longed 
to be able to speak of it. This, however, 
was impossible. Dorrie was the only one 
to whom at present she could have spoken 
of it without breaking her word, and Amy 
was sensible enough to feel that the less 
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said to Dome the better. The little girl 
had not been nearly so much impressed by 
their curious adventure as Amy, and already 
the common little events of the day had 
begun to make her forget about it. She 
had gone to bed much more interested about 
her doll's new hat than anything else; which 
Amy was very glad of. 

' Oh dear ! ' the elder sister exclaimed sud- 
denly that evening, * I do wish mamma would 
come back again. It is so dull without her.' 

She was, as I have said, in the school- 
room with Kenelm and Viva — Doff and 
Dorrie having gone to bed. 

Her brother glanced up quickly. Amy's 
face was pale and tired-looking. He felt 
rather sorry for her. Could she be going 
to be ill ? 

' If I tell you something,' he said, ' you '11 
promise not to be very disappointed if it 
doesn't happen.' 

* Yes,* said Amy eagerly, ' I '11 promise.' 
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' Well then/ he said, * it 's quite possible — 
more than that, very likely — that papa 
and mamma will come down on Saturday 
to spend Sunday with us. She told me 
at the station. It wasn't a secret ; she left 
me free to tell you if I saw you were 
getting dull, and you are down in the 
mouth, somehow, Amy.' 

* Oh, how glad I am ! ' she exclaimed. 

* How I do hope they '11 come ! Even if they 
don't. Ken, I'm awfully glad you told me, 
just to hope for it, you know. I do want 
mamma so.' 

* How funny you are. Amy ! ' said Viva. 

* I love mamma just as much as you do, 
but I 'm quite happy like this.' 

' Well, I 'm not, then,' said Amy ; ' and ' 

She was interrupted by a slight scream from 
Viva. 

' There it is again,' she cried ; and, in answer 
to Amy's * What ? ' — ' A mouse,' she replied ; ' at 
least I hope it is only a mouse and not a rat,' 
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with a shudder. * I heard it this evening when 
you and Ken were out. It 's behind the locked 
door.* 

They all listened. Then Amy ran to the 
mysterious door and put her ear to the keyhole. 

' No,* she said, ' I don't hear anything. Yes, 
there is a sort of rustle, but it 's very faint ; ' 
and when Kenelm tried he could hear nothing. 

*You*re too silly,' he said to Viva. 'Of 
course there must be mice, and perhaps rats too, 
in an old place like the Towers. But as long 
as they keep to cellars and places like that, 
what does it matter ? Not that they 'd hurt 
us if they did come out.* 

* Oh, but I can't bear them,* said Viva, with 
a shiver. * I do hope I shan*t dream of them.' 

*We must go to bed now, whether you do 
or not,' said Amy. 'It's past half -past eight. 
Come along. Viva.' 

Amy was tired. She fell asleep quickly, and 
slept more heavily perhaps than usual, for she 
was much more easily awakened than Viva, as a 
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rule. And certain sounds, which in an ordinary 
way would have aroused her immediately, had 
been repeated more than once before they did 
so ; though when she did awake she was con- 
scious that she had been hearing them ' through 
her sleep,' as people say, for some little time. 
Her first drowsy ideas went back to what they 
had been speaking about just before bedtime — 
Viva's rats and mice. But no — ^rats or mice it 
could not be. It was a very distinct tapping — 
a tapping that had a meaning in it. It said 
quite plainly, * Let me out,' or ' Let me in,' 
and it came from below, from the schoolroom. 

Amy's heart began tapping too — ^that is to 
say, beating much faster than usual. For a 
moment or two the tapping ceased, and she 
hoped it might be going to leave off ; then she 
would try to tliink it had been the window- 
blind or something, and go to sleep till the 
morning, when it would seem nothing to be 
frightened of. But no, there it was again ! 
She could bear it no longer. 
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* Viva/ she said ; but Viva went on breathing 
regularly. ' Viva* more loudly ; but Viva only 
muttered something drowsily, and turned round 
on her pillow. * It is no use,* thought Amy ; 
* it would take ever so long to awake her, and 
then she 'd be too frightened to be any good. I 
must go to Ken ; ' and, trembling too much to 
think of slippers or dressing-gown, she slid out 
of bed and made her way to the door, for there 
was moonlight enough, though faint, to see her 
way. 

Kenelm's room was on the same floor, and he 
was a very light sleeper. A word or two awoke 
him, and a very few more told him all there was 
to tell. 

He was out of bed in an instant. 

* Listen,' said Amy ; * I think you can hear it 
even here ; ' and she stood in perfect silence. 

' I fancy I hear something,* said Kenelm ; 
'but let us go back to your room and listen. 
And if you mean to go downstairs with me. 
Amy, you must put on some clothes,' he him- 
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self by this time having lit a candle and half- 
dressed himself. 

In Amy's room the tapping was unmistakable. 

* Yes/ said Kenelm, * I do believe it comes 
from that door. If you are frightened, Amy; 
don't come downstairs.' 

He was rather pale himself, but evidently 
determined to be brave. Amy's own courage 
rose. She felt that it would be more than 
mean to desert him. Besides — she knew more 
than he did — it might be the girl herself, in 
some great difficulty, who ^ad come to seek 
their help, if — as seemed almost certain — ^the 
mysterious door communicated with an under- 
ground passage from the Towers. 

'Of course I will come,' said Amy; and the 
two set olF downstairs together, and the more 
nearly they approached the schoolroom the more 
distinct grew the knocking. 

Kenelm stalked in and put the candle on the 
table. There was just then a momentary lull. 
Then it began again. There was something 
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piteous as well as startling in the sound ; 
tiie knocker seemed to be growing desperate. 
Kenelm stepped up to the door. 

* Who is knocking ? * he said ; ' and what do 
you want ? Can you hear me ? ' 

There was a smothered cry of relief; then 
a faint voice replied : 

* Let me in ! I beg you, for pity's sake, 
let me in ! I won't hurt you — I couldn't ! I am 
nearly fainting ! Oh, please unlock the door ! ' 

* Is it unbolted on your side ? ' asked Kenelm. 
*Yes — ^yes. I managed to draw the bolt 

some time ago ; I couldn't now.' 

'You must wait till we get the key, and 
it is in the stables,' said Kenelm, speaking 
very plainly. 'I will fetch it as quickly as 
I can. My sister will stay here and keep 
speaking to you ; * and a glance at Amy made 
her obey without hesitation. 

' Who are you ? ' she said, her curiosity 
almost overcoming her fears. 'You are not — 
not the young lady I saw to-day ? ' 
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' No, no. That was Gladys, my cousin ; I 
saw her speaking to you. She is away. Oh 
Gladys, why did you choose to-day to go ? No, 
I am. not Gladys ; I am only a boy. I — I will 
tell you more when you let me out ; ' and his 
voice sounded as if he were at the end of his 
endurance. 

'Keep up,' sjiid Amy; 'you won't have long 
to wait now ; * but in her heart she had some 
misgiving. She had not thought of telling 
Kenelm which of the outdoor keys was the 
one — he might be wasting time in perplexity. 
But no ; Ken was very practical. He came 
back more quickly than she had dared to 
hope — for he had had to unbar the back-door 
to get out to the yard — with three keys. 

' This one,' said Amy in a moment, for she 
had examined it well the day they tried the 
lock. * Quick, Ken ; he seems fainting ! ' 

Kenelm's hands trembled, but he succeeded 
in turning the key. Then, with groans and 
squeaks in plenty from the old hinges, which 
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seemed as if resenting this disturbance of their 
many years* repose, the door yielded, opening 
backwards into the darkness behind, and half 
knocking down the figure leaning against the 
wall at one side. 

They drew him in — for a moment or two 
thinking of nothing but how they could best 
attend to him. He was fully dressed, but 
shivering with cold, and it needed but a glance 
to see that he was, or had been, very ill, so 
pitiably thin and white did he seem. They led 
him to the one arm-chair and seated him in it, 
and Ken made a raid into the hall in quest 
of rugs and wrappers, which they huddled round 
him ; and in a little the boy — a boy of sixteen 
or thereabouts he appeared — ^left off trembling 
so violently and tried to thank them. 

'The thing,' said Kenelm, 'would be to get 
you something very hot to drink. I don't 
believe the kitchen fire is quite out ; it 's only 
eleven o'clock. I thought it was much later. 
I wonder what we could get ? * 
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* Nurse has some elderflower wine/ said Amy 
eagerly, 'that she keeps for colds, and she 
would know exactly what to do. Would you 
mind us calling her ? ' she went on, for the 
sight of the boy's still ghastly face alarmed 
her. * She is very kind.' 

'Would she — would she promise not to tell 
I was here — not till to-morrow ? ' he said. 
*And — may I stay here, in this room, all 
night ? I can't go back — I 've had rheumatic 
fever, and — oh dear ! I don't want to get it 
again ; ' and he tried to smile. 

*0f course you must not go back,' said 
Amy. * But can't you tell us anything ? 
What shall we say to nurse ? ' 

The boy was silent ; he seemed to be think- 
ing deeply. 

* I ']1 tell you all I can,' he said, ' and when 
Gladys comes back to-morrow she'll tell you 
the rest — she's my cousin. My name is 
Owen — Owen Dane — and she's Gladys Dane, 
and the Towers is hers. She's been taking 
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care of me there since I was so ill ; but it 
had to be kept secret, because* — and here his 
pale cheeks flushed painfully — 'somebody — I 
can't tell you who ; Gladys must explain — is 
very angry with me, and won't see me or any- 
thing ; he — he thinks I did something I really 
didn't do. I'd like you to believe me,' he 
went on, with a choke in his voice, for the 
intense sympathy in the children's faces touched 
him. *I was only idle and silly. So I ran 
away, and I 've been at sea ; and then I got ill, 
and they put me in the hospital at Ports- 
mouth, and I was nearly dying, and the 
chaplain wrote to Gladys, and — Gladys is an 
angel — she brought me here, and I've been 
getting much better. And nobody knew, except 
one lady. He didn't even know Gladys was 
here herself, and I can't think how he found 
it out ; I am sure Mrs Roche would never tell. 
But Gladys had to go to London this afternoon, 
for one night ; and after she had gone I saw 
a telegram that had come for her. I knew 
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she 'd have wanted me to open it ; but it was 
dreadful. It was from him, to say he was 
coming down this evening to see her. I don't 
know if he is aware I 'm here, but he might 
have found it out. I dared not see him — 
besides, for her sake ; if he didn't find out he 
couldn't blame her. So I didn't tell any one ; 
I watched the door of the secret passage, and 
took the key in with me, and bolted it inside. 
It was left bolted at this end, but not at our 
end. And I stayed there, listening. I heard 
a carriage drive up, and voices — his and Giles's ; 
but I couldn't hear what they said. So I 
thought I'd stay in the passage till the middle 
of the night, and then creep out and try to 
get to Giles's cottage — he'd have hidden me. 
But when I tried to undo the bolt at our end 
I couldn't - it hadn't been pushed in for so 
long till I did it, you see ; I couldn't move it 
back again, and I was afraid of making a noise. 
It got colder and colder; so I felt my way 
along to this end — once, ever so long ago, Gladys 
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and I explored the passage right along — and 
at first when I rattled the door I thought it 
was open ; the bolt wasn't so stiff as the other, 
and I wasn't so afraid of making a noise. I 
had two or three matches in my pocket, luckily, 
so I soon found the bolt ; but after all it was 
locked on your side. So I knocked. I thought 
you 'd let me in. I had seen the little girls 
talking to Gladys, and they seemed nice. It 
was the only thing to do — anything was better 
than him finding me. You won't tell — ^you'll 
keep it secret till Gladys comes, won't you ? * 

His tone of entreaty was piteous. But now 
he seemed on the point of fainting again. 

*Ken, we mtist call nurse,' said Amy; and 
Ken agreed with her. He held the candle at 
the door for Amy to see her way upstairs ; and, 
once there, the moonlight came in from the 
uncurtained windows on the landing. 

Nurse — as all nurses should be — was a light 
sleeper. She was wide awake and with all her 
wits about her in a moment; and though 
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very startled at first — she was so afraid that 
something was wrong with the children them- 
selves — she was soon calm again, and able to 
take in Amy's extraordinary story. Amy made 
it as short as she could, of course ; but it was 
necessary to give some explanation, so that 
nurse should share their pity for the poor boy 
who had taken refuge with them. 

* I '11 be down in an instant, Miss Amy,' she 
said, throwing on some clothes as she spoke. 
'Here is the key of the sideboard. There's a 
little brandy there that your mamma left in 
case of need. Ask Master Ken to get it out.' 

Amy hurried off with the key. But before 
they had time to get the sideboard unlocked 
nurse followed her. 

* Poor dear ! ' said the kind woman, ' you 
hxive got a chill ; but you '11 be all right again 
directly. I 've brought the little spirit-lamp 
down with me. We '11 have some water heated 
in a minute. And now I'm here. Master Ken, 
you might run and see if you can stir up the 
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kitchen fire, so that we can get this young 
gentleman warmed up outside too. And then 
the best thing will be to get him to bed. You 
must lend him your bed for to-night, and I '11 
manage a make-up one for you.' 

Kenelm was off almost before she finished 
speaking ; and a few minutes later he came back 
to say that he had raked up the embers into a 
nice little blaze, and put on fresh coal, 'and 
without making scarcely any noise,' he added, 
for he quite understood that the fewer people 
who knew of Owen's visit the better. 

By this time the poor boy was looking a 
little cheerier — ^nurse's hot drink had brought 
a tinge of colour into his face, and he had left 
off shivering. And the sense of safety and 
kindness about him had done as much good, 
perhaps, as anything else. 

* I — I really don't know how to thank ' 

he was beginning, when there came a sound 
which startled them all — a loud ringing at the 
front-door bell; and, as if the ringer was too 
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impatient to wait even a moment, a loud knock- 
ing too, and the sound of voices speaking all 
together as if under great excitement. 

Owen grew deathly pale again and sank down 
in his chair. 

* It — it is he ! ' he exclaimed. * Grandfather ! 
Oh, what shall I do ? ' 
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MY glanced round her hastily. 
* Shall we try to hide you ? ' 
were the words on the tip of 



her tongue, when a gesture from 
Owen stopped her speaking. 

* Gladys is there ! ' he exclaimed. ' I hear 
her voice. She must have come back by the 
last train after all ; she said perhaps she would. 
She must have guessed I might be here, and 
she must have told grandfather. No, no,* as 
if in answer to Amy's unuttered question ; * it 
is no use hiding or anything. I must face 
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it out now, for her sake, too. I used not to be 
cowardly,' he went on, almost as if thinking 
aloud ; * it must be with having been ill.' 

But a new strength seemed to have come to 
him in those few moments ; partly, perhaps, the 
strength of desperation even more than of love 
and gratitude to his more-than-sister. She must 
not be blamed or suffer for his sake if he could 
save her. And the three stood there, silent 
and pale — for nurse had gone to open the 
front-door — Kenelm and Amy feeling that Owen 
was right, yet suffering, in their sympathy 
for him, almost more than he was suffering 
himself. 

Then came a confused murmur of voices ; 
and a tall figure in black rushed in, making 
straight for the refugee. 

*Owen, Owen, my darling,' she cried, as she 
flung her arms round him, 'don't be startled. 
It 's all right, dearest ; all right at last.' 

Her hat had fallen off, and her lovely bright 
hair seemed, as it caught the gleam of the 
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candles on the table, to have brought sunshine 
in with it. Owen held her tightly, but a 
strange new dignity had come to the boy. 
He glanced past her to a figure in the doorway 
— the figure of an old, somewhat bent man, 
with white hair and keen dark eyes, who stood 
there half hesitating, though nurse had not 
attempted to stop the entrance of these late 
visitors, including Giles, who had remained 
behind in the halL 

'Gladys,' said the boy, *how can it be all 
right, dear ? Don't think I 'm afraid. I came 
in here mostly because I didn't want you to be 
blamed/ 

*But no one is going to be blamed,' said 
the girl, her voice shaking with earnestness. 
* Won't you understand, Owen ? Grandfather has 
come down to make everything happy again. 
Grandfather ' — turning to the silent figure behind 
her, about which there was something that even 
the children, set against him though they were 
by their pity for the boy, felt to be sad and 
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touching — 'grandfather, tell him — tell him that 
all is to be for ' 

But Owen interrupted her, and interrupted 
also the words which the old gentleman was 
just about to utter. 

* Stop, Gladys,' he said. * I must say some- 
thing first. I — I would give my life for things 
to be happy again, and I long for grandfather's 
forgiveness for what I did do wrong — my idle- 
ness and foolishness. But, grandfather, I can't 
take forgiveness for what I didn't do — that 
wicked, horrid thing you thought I did.' 

The old man stepped forward, holding out 
his hand : 

*I know, I know, my boy,' he said in a 
shaken voice; *I — I have to ask your forgive- 
ness. I know I accused you wrongfully; it 
has been proved. But I should have known 
you better; I should have trusted you. Even 
for Gladys' sake I should have trusted you. 
She could not love you so had you been capable 
of such a thing.' 
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*I wasn't going to say anything about 
" forgiving," ' said Gladys ; * I was going to say 
all is to be forgotten.*' Owen, dearest, look at 
grandfather/ 

For the old man stood there still, his hand 
extended in a position almost of humility. 

Owen started forward and seized the hand. 
He had seemed half-dazed, for joy is very 
overwhelming sometimes — almost as over- 
whelming as sorrow. 

'Grandfather, grandfather, say it again. I 
can't believe it yei Say you know I didn't 
do it. Did you say it was proved I didn't ? ' 

*Yes, yes, it is proved,' said Gladys. 'That 
boy Telford, whom I suspected, has confessed 
it. He pretended he was you, so as to get 
the money when grandfather was so ill.' 

* Oh — oh Gladys ! ' exclaimed Owen. * Oh 
grandfather ! ' 

The old man seemed past words by this time. 
He made a sort of movement forwards and flung 
his arms round Owen, and for a moment or two 
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no one spoke. Amy was crying, and so, I 
think, was nurse. And Kenelm was looking 
the other way. The first person to recover her 
self-possession was Miss Dane herself — Gladys. 

She turned to nurse, with a sweet smile on 
her still tearful face : 

*I am so sorry — so gi-ieved to have startled 
you all so. And — we have been so taken up 
with our own aifairs that no one has thought of 
apologising.' 

Nurse was beginning to say something, when 
old Mr Dane, still with his arm thrown round 
his grandson, interrupted her. 

'Yes, indeed,' he said. 'We must explain 
ev€frything to Mr and Mrs Landor. They are 
not here at present ? ' 

' No, sir,' she replied ; * but we expect them 
down to-morrow.' 

* I am very glad to hear it,' said Gladys. 

' And I may tell mamma everything ? ' said 
Amy, drawing nearer her half-timidly. 

*My dear child, I think it is ive who must 
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tell everything, and ask her to forgive us for 
disturbing and frightening you all/ said the 
young lady, as she put her arm kindly round 
Amy. 

'But excuse me, miss,' said nurse. 'I think 
the first thing to do is to attend to Master — 
Owen, is it not ? He must be got to bed at 
once. You won't think of taking him home 
to-night ? Master Kenelm's bed is all ready, 
and we will get hot- water bottles and whatever 
he needs.' 

She did not speak too soon ; for the poor 
boy was now quite exhausted by all he had 
gone through. With Giles's help, however — 
Giles looking more amiable than Ken and Amy 
had any idea he covM look — they soon got 
him upstairs and comfortably to bed ; Ken, 
very proud of being installed as Owen's watcher 
for the night, on a shake-down bed beside 
him. 

*They were so good and brave,' Owen whis- 
pered to his grandfather as he bade him good- 
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night. ' I might have stayed in the under- 
ground passage till I fainted if they hadn't 
come down and let me out.' 

Mr Dane shook Kenelm's hand warmly, and 
Gladys kissed Amy, promising to come back as 
early as possible the next morning, 'or this 
morning, I should say,' she added, 'for I am 
afraid it is past midnight.' 

And then the house quieted down again as 
if nothing wonderful had happened. And 
through it all. Viva and Dorrie and Doff had 
been peacefully sleeping. 

' I know I shall stay awake till the morning,' 
said Amy to nurse. 'My mind is so full of 
thinking. I can't believe the mystery is really 
explained, and I do so want to know all about 
it. What do you think the old grandfather 
thought poor Owen had done to make him so 
fearfully angry ? And how do you think he 
found out that she — the young lady — was 
hiding him here — and ' 

But nurse wisely shook her head. 
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*My dear Miss Amy/ she said, 'I haven't 
any idea. You must wait till to-morrow, when 
your dear mamma comes, and then you will be 
told all about it, no doubt. I am sure Miss 
Dane is a most sweet, kind young lady, and 
she will understand that you must want to 
have it all explained. And it's only fair you 
should, for you and Master Kenelm behaved 
very bravely ; though, on the whole, I wish you 
had wakened me up first thing. Now, try to 
go to sleep, my dear.' 

Amy said no more. Nurse's last words made 
her remember that there had been a good 
mixture of curiosity and love of adventure as 
well as courage in her way of acting. And 
on the whole, though of course she meant to 
tell her mother all about it, she did not feel 
sorry that nurse need not hear anything of 
her expedition within the forbidden limits with 
her little sister the morning before. 

'There will be no secret or mystery now,' 
she said to herself. ' I can't help feeling rather 
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Sony it *s all at an end. But I dare say Gladys 
will let us go all over the ruins and explore as 
much as we like. That vdll be fun. And we 
must go through the underground passage. I 
do wish Viva was awake ! I wish it was the 
morning, so that I could call out to her and 
tell her everything, and what a lot she has 
missed by not waking up. I shall call to her 
as soon as ever I see the daylight coming in. 
I am sure I shan't ' 

'Go to sleep,' were the words she never 
finished the sentence with, for — she heard no 
more, having fallen asleep just at that moment. 

And she slept soundly — without dreaming — 
for she was really very tired. Wonderful to 
relate. Viva was up and half -dressed before 
Amy opened her eyes; for nurse, who had got 
up even earlier than usual to see how poor 
Owen had passed the night, had put her head 
in at the door to beg the younger sister to be 
very quiet and not awaken 'Miss Amy, as she 
had had a disturbed night.' 
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Viva was full of curiosity, but she was a 
conscientious little giri, and crept about like a 
mouse, so that Amy *had her sleep out.' But 
when she did wake it took her some little 
time to collesct her ideas. What had happened ? 
Why did she still feel so much more sleepy 
and tired than usual ? And — ' Dear me,' she 
thought, ' there is Viva up and dressed ! ' 

Viva's eager questions soon brought back to 
her mind the strange events of the night ; and 
for once Viva was nearly as excited as Amj'- 
herself. 

'I wish you had wakened me,' she said. 
'It is really like a story in a book. Only,' 
she added prudently on second thoughts, 'I 
dare say I should have been very frightened.* 

'Of course you would,' said Amy, rather 
scornfully ; * you 'd have been perfectly useless. 
I dare say you would have screamed, and ' 

A rather hot discussion was on the point of 
beginning, but nurse's return fortunately stopped 
it. She came to see if Amy was awake, and 
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to report that Master Owen was wonderfully 
well this morning. A messenger had been sent 
from the Towers already to inquire how he 
was, and to express hopes that his kind hosts 
were not the worse for their disturbed night. 

' How strange it seems/ said Amy, ' to hear 
of "a message from the Towers," just like a 
message from anywhere, when you think of all 
the secrets and mysteries there have been ! ' 

' There are a good many mysteries still,' said 
Viva ' I want to know everything now — what 
the gi'andfather thought Owen had done, and 
how he found out that Gladys had brought him 
here, and how the Towers belongs to her and 
not to her grandfather, and what the under- 
ground passage was made for at first, and ' 

' I don't believe anybody knows that* said 
Kenelm ; for they were all at breakfast by this 
time. ' I Ve been asking Owen, and he says 
nobody can say for certain. They think it was 
a much longer passage once — ages ago — before 
this house was built — in some civil-war's time. 
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And then, when this house was built and they 
came upon it, the little stair up to the door in 
the schoolroom was added, just to keep it as a 
sort of curiosity. There were near relations of 
the people at the Towers living here then ; 
and in rainy weather most likely they paid each 
other visits without having to go out. Of 
course, there has been no secret about it since 
then, as any one can see the out-jut in a moment' 

' And has Owen told you anything else ? ' 
Amy asked eagerly. 

* No,' said Kenelm ; * very little. He wants 
his cousin to tell it all when papa and mamma 
come. This much, however, I can explain. 
The Towers and this house — all the Greyling 
property — belong to Miss Dane thi'ough her 
mother's family. Her mother was the grand- 
daughter or the great-granddaughter of the old 
squire who took off his hat to the Towers the 
last time he drove away — the story Giles told us, 
you know. Don't you remember he said it had 
come down in the female line ever since then ? ' 
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'Yes/ said Amy, *I remember. But, Ken/ 
she went on, ' have there always been mysteries 
about it ? Why were we told at the very first 
that we might only walk in a certain part of the 
grounds ? ' 

' Oh/ said Kenelm, ' simply because Miss Dane 
naturally likes to keep her own part private. 
She comes down sometimes for a picnic, or lends 
it to her friends, Owen says. No ; there was no 
mystery about that, except in your head. Amy.' 

Amy looked as if she could scarcely believe 
this. 

' It was very wonderful, then, you must allow,' 
she said, 'my having such a feeling that there 
W(i8 a mystery from the very first/ 

' But you Ve always been thinking about 
mysteries and mysterious things ever since I can 
remember,' said Viva. 'And this is the first 
time you 've ever found one. So I don't think 
it so very wonderful ; do you. Ken ? ' , 

* It 's like the old lady who peeped under her 
bed every night for a robber, and when at last 
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there was one — " You 're what I have been look- 
ing for these fifty years,"' she said, Kenelm 
replied, laughing. 

' And was she quite pleased then ; and did the 
robber not hurt her ? * inquired Viva, the matter- 
of-fact. 

At this Amy could not help laughing too, 
though she had not felt quite so inclined to do 
so when she thought Kenelm was making fun 
of her, herself. 

In the course of the morning Giles made his 
appearance with a Bath - chair to take Master 
Owen home, and a note for Amy from Miss 
Dane to ask if she thought Mrs Landor would be 
able to see her that afternoon ; and as a letter 
by the morning's post had told the children to 
expect their father and mother by the middle of 
the day, Amy, by nurse's advice, sent a nicely 
written reply to invite the young lady to after- 
noon tea. 

There was a great deal to tell her mother in 
the first place ; and Amy, of course, told her 




'She lias been so good and brave, I should like her to hear all 
there still is to explain.* 
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everything, and did not excuse herself for having 
been to some extent to blame. Nor did she 
disagree with what her mother told her — ^that 
though no harm, rather perhaps good, had come 
of her ' mystery hunting ' this time, she must 
take care to keep her love of adventure within 
bounds, and never let curiosity or inquisitive- 
ness about other people's affairs get a mastery 
over her. 

So when Miss Dane arrived, as Amy was 
sitting with her mother in the drawing-room, 
the little girl, after Gladys had kissed her 
affectionately, turned to leave the room. 

Miss Dane looked disappointed. 

' May she not stay ? ' she said to Mrs Landor. 
' She has been so good and brave, I should 
like her to hear all there still is to explain.' 

' Stay then, dear,' said her mother ; and Amy 
sat down again beside her new friend, who 
clasped the child's hand in her own as if to give 
her courage ; for, to tell the truth, Gladys her- 
self was feeling a little nervous. 
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*I am so ashamed/ she began — 'so ashamed 
and distressed that your children should 
have been so upset and disturbed by us. 
I cannot apologise enough, nor can my poor 
Owen — and indeed my grandfather too. We 
are most anxious to explain' 

*My dear young lady/ interrupted Mrs 
Landor, 'all's well that ends well Do not 
think of any trouble to ua And pray do 
not think it necessary to explain anything, 
if it is painful to you to do so.' 

Amy's face fell at these words. But she 
need not have been afraid ; Gladys would do 
what she thought right. 

* It is really not painful,' she said ; ' not now. 
And I think you have a right to hear all. 
May I begin at the beginning ? Well then, 
I must tell you that Owen and I are first 
cousins, both orphans, and both " only " chil- 
dren. My father was grandfather's eldest — 
and favourite — son. He and my mother died 
when I was a baby, so I have always 
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been brought up — and that most carefully 
— by grandfather. Owen only came to us 
about five years ago, when he too became 
an orphan. He is seven years younger than 
I. I am nearly twenty-four. His father 
had — well, he had given grandfather a 
good deal of anxiety ; and I think dear 
grandfather was a little prejudiced against 
Owen. I loved him dearly from the first; 
he is most lovable, and it was such a 
pleasure to me to have some one young 
with us. Owen is really a good, high- 
piincipled boy ; but he has faults. He is — 
or was — too good - natured and easily led. 
He had had very little love in his life. 
He, like me, cannot remember his mother ; 
and he is too anxious to be liked and 
cared for. All went pretty well, however, 
till he was sent to a big public school two 
yeai-s ago. Then he got into a rather idle 
set, • and he became idle himself. One boy, 
called Telford, a really naughty boy, flattered 
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him up because he thought him rich. Grand- 
father id rich ; and I ' — with a little blush — 
*I am richer than Owen, for I have a 
large property here through my mother's 
family. But Owen is not rich ; he is quite 
dependent on grandfather. He had a good 
allowance at school, and Telford got it nearly 
all out of him ; and by his idle example 
he made Owen idle. He — Owen — is clever, 
and might easily have got a scholarship, 
and his missing this vexed grandfather 
greatly. 

'Just about that time grandfather had a 
bad illness; and just as he was getting 
a very little better an awful shock fell on 
him. I need not tell you all the par- 
ticulars; it would take too long. It was 
this. It came out somehow — through the 
lawyers, I think — that Owen had borrowed 
a lot of money from some low money-lenders 
— not really a very great deal, but a 
lot for a boy: twenty poimds or so — and 
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that he had got them to lend it to him 
by saying he was grandfather's heir, and 
that grandfather was dying, and he would 
soon be having a much larger allowance. 
Oh, it was awful ! Owen was fetched away 
from school at once and faced with it, and 
he utterly denied it. But it was all so 
clearly proved — it seemed so, at least — 
that grandfather thought he was adding 
horrible falsehood to all the rest; and- there 
was a fearful — oh ! a fearful scene ' — Gladys 
shuddered at the remembrance. * And that 
night Owen ran away to sea, and we 
heard nothing of him for over a year. 

' Think of it ! And all through I believed 
Owen. I knew he could not be so false. 
My faith in him made grandfather very 
angry; and at last he went the length 
of forbidding me ever to name my cousin's 
name, or ever to see him again. I could 
not promise to obey him, though I said 
I would never speak of Owen to him 
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unless I was obliged. It was no use doing 
so, as it only kept up the irritation ; and 
poor grandfather was still nervous and ill. 
Then the next year came new trouble. 
Three or four months ago my tmcle, grand- 
father's only remaining son, who had long 
been in India, died, leaving no children. 
Besides the grief of it, it was hard on 
grandfather — Owen, the last of the family, 
in such disgrace ! Some weeks after this 
news I at last heard from, or rather of, 
Owen. The surgeon of his ship wrote to 
say he was in hospital at Portsmouth, and, 
though convalescent, still very ill. I went 
down at once to see him, with my kind 
friend, Mrs Roche, who was at that time 
staying with relations in London — she was 
the lady you saw with me in the square 
gardens,' Gladys added, turning to Amy; 
for they had already compared notes the 
night before about their first glimpse of 
each other. ' I found Owen miserable, lonely, 
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md hopeless. They were kind at the hospital ; 
but it seemed rough, and the doctor said 
he must have a change, So I made up 
this plan of bringing him here to my own 
place, though it had to be kept secret from 
grandfather. He was just about going to 
some baths for his health, I tgld him I was 
going to Mrs Roche's, where I did go first, 
and I asked him to write to me there, I 
was teiTibly afraid of his finding out about 
Owen, for fear of another awful scene, so 
I took every precaution against it, AU I 
hoped was to get Owen well again, Once 
he was so, he said he must go back to 
sea, though he bated it. And then suddenly 
a wonderful thing happened. Telford con- 
fessed. He had pretended to be Owen, and 
had taken lettei-s and papers of Owen's as 
proofs; and that was how he had got the 
money. 

'Then, nearly a year later, he did some- 
thing still worse^ — ^at least worse in a way; 
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he stole outright, and was expelled; and, 
in fear of being sent to prison, he con- 
fessed alL Grandfather returned home about 
three weeks ago, and only the day before 
yesterday this all came out. He set off at 
once for Mrs Roche's to see and consult 
with me, and found I was not there; but 
Mrs Roche now thought herself free to tell 
him that I was here with Owen, nursing 
him back to health. She wrote at once 
to tell me all, and macfe grandfather stay 
with her that night and part of the next 
day, to be sure of my having got the 
letter, so that we should not be frightened. 
But it only reached the Towers this 
morning! And grandfather's telegram, merely 
saying he was coming — he did not think 
it necessary to say " All right " or anything — 
as well as the letter, arrived when I had 
gone to London for the afternoon, half- 
intending to stay all night. How thankful 
I am I did not! And you know the rest 
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— how poor Owen opened the telegram — 
it was just addressed "Dane" — and the awful 
shock it gave him. And when / arrived 
I found grandfather nearly mad with anxiety, 
and I felt almost as bad. We searched every- 
where and all in vain, till Giles thought of the 
underground passage, and we came here to ask 
leave to get into it from this side, as it was 
bolted inside at our end. But Owen would 
have fainted, and perhaps worse, if he had 
been left all that time ; so you see how 
grateful we are to your dear children.' 
She stopped at last, almost out of breath. 

* And now,' said Mrs Landor gently, * all 
will be right again. Owen will never go 
to sea.' 

* Never,' said Gladys. * Grandfather says 
he will keep him at home, to get quite 
strong, till he is old enough to go to 
college. Yes, thank God, all is right.' 

She stooped to kiss Amy; perhaps it was 
partly to hide the tears in her eyes. 
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'And would you mind telling me/ said 
Amy, 'whom it was we saw in your garden 
one doy, at the end of the archway, who looked 
like a nun ? ' 

Gladys smiled. 

'It was the hospital nurs^ I bad for 
Owen/ she said. * jShe had a stiff white 
cap, and she used to throw a little black 
shawl over it when she went out. She 
was very nice, but rather a coddle, Owen 
says he gets on better with only me, But 
now there will be no more seerets and 
mysteries; you must all run in a,nd out of 
the Towers as if it was your own house. 
We want you all to com^ to tea to-morrow 
— ^you must all come,' she added, turning 
to Mrs Landor. 

■ And oh ! ' said Amy, clasping her hands 
in entreaty, *may we come by the under- 
ground passage ? ' 

'Certainly you may,' said Gladys, laugh- 
ing. 
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And Amy ran oiF to tell this delightful 
news — as well as Gladys's explanation of all 
the mystery — to her brothers and sisters. 

'It's more interesting,' said DofF solemnly, 
'than all the fairy stories I've ever read.' 



THE END. 
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OLIVIA. By Mrs Molesworth. With eight Illusti-ations by 
Robert Barnes. 5/ 

* A beautiful story, an ideal gift-book for girls. '—British Weekly, 
BETTY: a School Girl. By L T. Meade. With eight lUus- 

trations by Everard Hopkins. 5/ 

* This is an admirable tale of school-girl life : her historj'^ involves 
an excellent moral skilfully conveyed.'— Glasgow Herald, 

WESTERN STORIES. By William Atkinson. With Frontis- 
piece. 6/ 

* These stories touch a very higli point of excellence. They are 
natural, vivid, and thoroughly interesting.' — Speaker, 

BLANCHE. By Mrs Molesworth, author of Eobiri Redln-east, 
The Next-Door House, &c. With eight Illustrations by Bobcrt 
Barnes. 6/ 

* Eminently healthy . . . pretty and interesting, free from 
sentimentality. — Queen. 

dh R, Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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DIAMOND DYKE, or the Lone Farm on the Veldt: a Story of 
South African Adventure. By George Manville Fenn, 
author of The Rajah of Daky Dingo Boys, &c. With eight 
Illustrations by W. Boucher. 6/ 

* There is not a dull page in the hook.' — Aberdeen Free Press, 

REAL GOLD : a Story of Adventure. By George Manville Fenn. 
With eight Ulustmtions by W. S. Stacey 5/ 

* In the author's liest style, and hiiiuful of life and adventure. . . . 
Equal to any of tlie tales of adventure Mr Fenn has yet written.' — 
StancUird. 

POMONA. By the author of Laddie^ Rose and Lavender^ Zoe, Baby 
John, &c. With eight Illustrations by Ilobert Barnes. 5/ 

* A bright, healthy story for girls.' — Boohseller. 

DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND, from the Reformution to the 
Rebellion of 1745. By Robert Chambers, LL.D. Abridged 
from the original octavo edition in three volumes. 5/ 

ALL ROUND THE YEAR. A Monthly Garland by Thomas Miller, 
author of English Counti*y Life, &c. And Key to the Calendar. 
With Twelve Allegorical Designs by John Leighton, r.S.A., 
and other Illustrations. 5/ 



Price 3S. 6d. 

HUNTED THROUGH FIJI, or Twixt Convict and Cannibal. By 
Reginald Horslby, author of The Yellow God, The Blue 
Balloon, &c. With six Illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. 

8/6 

Dr Horsley is here at his best in following the fortunes of three 
young lads pursued hy convicts and natives through Fiji in the 
cannibal days. The pages are crowded with adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, sufficient to cany any reader from beginning to 
close without abatement of interest. 



W. d: B. Chambers^ Limited^ London and Edinburgh, 
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HOODIE. By Mrs Molbsworth. With seventeen Illustrations by 
Lewis Baumer. 3/6 

The story, very simply and naturally told, is of a rather naughty 
little girl who at first has a mistaken idea that she is out of favour 
with everybody, but who gets brought to a better mind by an illness. 
The little heroine displays great character. 

THE « ROVER'S VQUEST : a Story of Foam, Fire, and Fight. By 
Hugh St Legbr, author of Sou^wester and Sioord, &c. With 
six Illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. 3/6 

A tough yarn, which relates how Noel Hamilton is picked up from 
a boat in the Channel by a passing merchant ship and carried into 
eastern seas, where he encounters all the horrors of a mutiny, a 
sea-quake, and shipwreck, his loneliness on a barren island being 
shared by two fine old salts named Sam Port and Eli Grouse. How 
they are rescued by the Rover, out on a strange quest, and how this 
quest is accomplished, form the thread of an interesting nanative 
of sea life. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE KLEPHTS, or A Girl of Modern Greece. 
By Isabella Fyvib Mayo (Edward Garrett), author of Occur 
patiom of a Retired Life^ By Still Waters, &c. Crown 8vo, 
art linen, gilt. With six Illustrations by W. Boucher. 3/6 

* A well-written, sensible piece of work, likely to please educated 
and thoughtful girls.' — The Globe. 

* The book is interesting as a dramatic representation of incidents 
both tragical and heroic' — Inverness Courier, 

* The numerous characters in the stoiy are vivid portraitures, the 
very humblest has nothing of the puppet in him or her, and the 
story from the fii-st page to the last is highly interesting, realistio, 
and natural.' — Scotsman, 

YOUNG DENYS : a Story of the Days of Napoleon. By Eleanor 
C. Price, author of In the LdorCs Mouth, Miss Latimer of 
Bryansy The Little One, A Lost Battle, &c. With six Illustra- 
tions by G. Nicolet. 3/6 

* An interesting tale of the great Napoleon.' — Punch. 
'Children of any age can enjoy its quiet vigour and character 

sketches. ' — Spectator. 



W. <fc B. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION : a Romance. By David Lawbon 
Johnstone, author of The Brotherhood of the. Coast, Tlie Rebel 
Commodore, &c. With seventeen Illustrations by W. Boucher. 

3/6 

* A spirited romance of adventure . . . which follows the career of 
a young Englishman in the Carlist wars.' — Scotsman. 

* Distingubbed alike for accuracy in detail and for vivid imagina- 
tion. ' — The Standard, 

SWEPT OUT TO SEA. By David Kbr, author of Prisoner among 
Pirates, Cossack and Czar, VanisJied, The Wizard King, &c. 
With six Illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. 3/6 

* A fine stirring story of adventure on sea and land. . . . The 
local colour of tlie West Indies is laid on delicately and truthfully.' 
— Birmingham Gazette. 

* Crowded with adventure and excitement.' — Black and White. 

TWO BOY TRAMPS. By J. Macdonald Oxley, author of Bert 
Lloyd's Boyhood, Fergtis Madavish, &c. With six Illustrations 
by H. Sandham. 3/6 

* An uncommonly good tale.' — School Board Chronicle. 

* There is plenty of incident, and the interest is throughout well 
kept up.' — Spectator. 

THE BLUE BALLOON: a Tale of the Shenandoah Valley. By 
Reginald Horsley. With six Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 3/6 

* We have seldom read a finer tale. It is a kind of masterpiece.'— 
Methodist Times, 

THE WIZARD KING: a Story of the Last Moslem Invasion of 
Europe. By David Kbr. With six Illustrations by W. S. 
Stacey. 3/6 

*This volume ought to find an army of admiring readere.'— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

THE REBEL COMMODORE (Paul Jones) ; being Memoirs of the 
Earlier Adventures of Sir Ascott Dairy m pie. By D. Lawson 
JoHNSTONB. With six Illustrations by W. Boucher. 8/6 
*It is a good story, full of hairbreadth escapes and perilous 
adventures. ' — Today. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST. By Mrs MolbswObth, author of Imogen, 
Next-Door House, The Cuckoo Clock, &c. With six original 
Ulostrations by Robert Barnes. 3/6 

* It is a long time since we read a story for girls more simple, 
natural, or interesting/ — Publishers^ Circular. 

THE WHITE KAID OF THE ATLAS. By J. Maclarbn Cobban. 
With six Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 3/6 

* A well- told tale of adventurc and daring in Morocco, in which 
the late and the present Sultan both figure. ... A very pleasant 
book to read.' — Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

THE YELLOW GOD : a Tale of some Strange Adventures. By 
Rbginald Horslet. With six Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 3/6 

* Admirably designed, and set forth with life-like force. ... A 
first-rate book for hoy —Saturday Review. 

PRISONER AMONG PIRATES. By David Kkr, author of Cossack 
and Czar, The Wild Horseman of the Pampas, &c. With six 
Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 3/6 

' A singularly good stoiy, calculated to encourage what is noble 
and manly in boys.' — Athenceum. 

JOSIAH MASON : A BIOGRAPHY. With Sketches of the History 
of the Steel Pen and Electroplating Trades. By John Thackray 
BuNCB. With Portrait and Illustrations. 3/6 

FOUR ON AN ISLAND : a Story of Adventui-e. By L. T. Meade, 
author of Daddy's Boy, Scamp and I, Wilton Chase, &c. With 
six original Illustrations by W. Rainey. 3/6 

* This is a very bright description of modem Crusoes.' — Graphic. 

IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN PLUME : a Tale of Adventure. 
By David Lawson Johnstone, author of Ths Paradise of the 
North, The Mountain Kingdom, &c. With six Illustrations 
by W. S. Stacey. 3/6 

* Most thrilling, and excellently worked out.*— Graphic. 

W. A R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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THE DINGO BOYS; or the Squatters of Wallaby Kange. By 
Gborgb Manvillb Fbnn, author of The Rajah of Dah, In the 
King^s Name^ &c. With six original Illustrations by W. S. 
Stacey. 3/6 

THE CHILDREN OF WILTON CHASE. By L. T. Mbadb, author 
of Four on an Island, Scamp and /, &c. With six Illustrations 
by Everard Hopkins. 3/6 
* Both entertaining and instructive. ' — Spectator, 

THE PARADISE OF THE NORTH : a Story of Discovery and 
Adventure around the Pole. By D. Lawbon Johnstonb, author 
of Richard TregelktSy The Mountain Kingdom, &c. With fifteen 
Illustrations by W. Boucher. 3/6 
•Marked by a Veme-like fertility of fa.ncy.* —Sattcrday Review, 

THE RAJAH OF DAH. By Gborgb Manvillb Fbnn, author of 
In the King's Name, *fec. With six Illustrations by W. S. 
Stacey. 3/6 

Price 2s. 6d. 

ANIMAL STORIES. Selected and edited by Robbrt Cochranb, 
editor of Great Thinkers and Workers, Romance of Industry 
and Invention, &c. Profusely Illustrated. 2/(5 
A selection of varied true stories of animal life, illustrating 
sagacity, instinct, the almost human traits of monkeys, speaking 
powers of parrots, the usefulness and cleverness of many dogs, 
horses, elephants, and hairbreadth escapes from lions, tigers, bears, 
and snakes. The examples are drawn from a wide field, and the 
narratives are brightly written. 

ELSIE'S MAGICIAN. By Frbd Whishaw, author of Bc/ris the 
Bear Hunter, A Tsar's Gratitude, &c. With ten Illustrations 
by Lewis Baumer. 2/6 

A pretty story told with real humour and vivacity of how a little 
London girl managed to provide for her mother a much-needed holi- 
day abroad, and brought together a father and daughter who had 
been alienated for many years to the soitow and misfortune of both. 

W. db R. Chambers, Limited^ London a/nd Edinburgh^ 
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THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. By J. Maodonald Oxlet, 
LL.B., B.A. With fifteen Illustrations. 2/6 
*Sure to fascinate young lads fond of tales of adventure and 
daring.' — Evening News, 

ABIGAIL TEMPLETON; or Brave Efforts. A Story of To-day. 
By Emma Marshall, author of Under Scdishurij Spire, &c. 
With four Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 2/6 

*A bright and liappy narrative. . . . Told with great spirit.' — 
Birmingham Gazette. 

THE ROMANCE OF INDUSTRY AND INVENTION. Selected by 
Robert Cochrane, editor of Great Thinkers and Workers, 
Beneficent and Useful Lives, Adventure and Adventurers, Recent 
Travel and Adventure, Good and Great Women, Hei^oic Lives, 
&c. With 34 process and woodcut Illustrations. 2/6 

* It is hard to say which chapter is the best, for each seems more 
interesting than the last. ' — The Queen. 

* A most interesting and inspiring book.' — Colliery Guardian. 

* We can recommend this work as at once instinctive and interest- 
ing. ' — New Age. 

THROUGH THICK AND THIN : The Story of a School Campaign. 
By Andrew Homis, author of From Fag to Monitor, Disturbers 
of the Peace, &c. With four Illustrations by W. Rainey. 2/6 

* This is just the kind of book for boys to mve over ; it does not 
cram moral axioms down their throats, the characters act them 
instead.' — Glasgow Daily Mail. 

PLAYMATES : A Story for Boys and Girls. By L. T. Meadb. 

With six Illustrations by G. Nicolet 2/6 

* The charm of Mi-s Meade's stories for children is well sustained 
in this pretty and instructive tale. ' — Liverpool Mercury. 

OUTSKERRY: The Story of an Island. By Helen Waters. 
With four Illustrations by K. Burns. 2/6 

* The diversion provided is varied beyond expectation (and indeed 
belief). We read of an ** Arabian Night's Entertainment," but here 
is enough for an Arctic night.'— -TAe Times, 
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WHITE TURRETS. By Mis Moleswobth, author of Carrots^ 
Olivia, &c With four Illustrations by W. Rainey. 3/6 

*A cliarniing story. ... A capital antidote to the unrest that 
InBpireB young folks tliat seek for some great thing to do, while the 
great thing for them is at their hand and at theu* home. ' — Scotsman, 

HUGH MELVILLE'S QUEST : a Boy's Adventures in the Days of 
the Armada. By F. M. HoLMsa With four Illustrations by 
W. Boucher. 2/6 

* A refreshing, stirring story . . . and one sure to delight young 
boys and young girls Uio.' ^Spectator, 

ELOCUTION, a Book for Eeciters and Headers. Edited by 
R. C. H. MoRisoN. 3/6 

'No elocutionist's library can be said to be complete without 
this neatly bound volume of 500 pages. . . . An introduction on the 
art of elocution is a gem of conciseness and intellectual teaching.' — 
Era. 

* One of the best books of its kind in the English language.' — 
Glasgow Citizen, 

VANISHED, or the Strange Adventures of Arthur Hawkesleigh. 
By David Ker. Illustrated by W. Boucher. 2/6 

' It must be ranked high amongst its kind.' — Spectator, 

* A quite entrancing tale of adventure.'— -4 i^enopww. 

THISTLE AND ROSE. By Amy Walton. Illustrated by 
Robert Barnes. 2/6 

' Is as desirable a present to make to a girl as any one could wish.' 
— Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 

ADVENTURE AND ADVENTURERS; being True Tales of Daring, 
Peril, and Heroism. With Illustrations. 2/6 
*The narratives are as fascinating as fiction.* — British Weekly. 

BLACK, WHITE, AND GRAY: a Story of Three Homes. By Amy 
Walton, author of White Lilac, A Pair of Clogs, &c. With 
four Illustrations by Eobert Barnes. 2/6 

W, 4c Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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OUT OF REACH: a Story. By Esm^; Stuart, author of Through 
the Flood, A Little Brown Girl, &c. With four Illustrations 
by Robert Barnes. 2/6 

* The story is a very good one, and the hook ean he recommended 
for gills' reading.' — Standard, 

IMOGEN, or Only Eighteen. By Mrs Molbsworth. With four 
Illustrations by H. A. 'Bone. 2/6 

* The book is an extremely clever one. ' — Daily Chronicle, 

* A readable and wry pretty story. ' — Black and White. 

THE LOST TRADER, or the Mystery of the Lombardij. By 
Henry Frith, author of The Cruise of the * Wasp,' The Log 
of the ^ BombasteSy* &c. With four Illustrations by W. 
Boucher. 2/6 

* Mr Frith >yrites good sea-stories, and this is the best of them that 
we have read.^— Academy. 

BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. By Arthur Lbb Knight, 
author of The Adventures of a Midshipmite, &c. With Frontis- 
piece by W. S. Stacey, and (fther Illustrations. 2/6 

THE NEXT-DOOR HOUSE. By Mrs Molbsworth. With six 
Illustrations by W. HatherelL 2/6 

* I venture to predict for it as loving a welcome as that received 
by the inimitable Carrots, ' — Manchester Courier, 

COSSACK AND CZAR. By David Ker, author of The Boy Slave 
in Bokhara, The Wild Horseman of the Pampas, &c. With 
original Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 2/6 

* There is not an uninteresting line in W-— Spectator, 

THROUGH THE FLOOD, the Story of an Out-of-the-way Place. 
By EsMii Stuart. With Illustrations. 2/6 

* A bright story of two girls, and shows how goodness rather than 
beauty in a face can heal old strifes.* — Friendly Leaves, 

W^ 4c R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. By Mrs O'Bbilly, author of Joan 
and Jerry^ Plwebe^a Fortunes, &c. With four Illustrations 



* A delightfully natural and attractive story.' — Journal ofEduca- 
Hon, 

ROSE AND LAVENDER. By the author of Laddie, Miss Tooset/s 
Mission, &c. With four original Illustrations by Herbei*t A. 



*A brightly-written tale, the characters in which, taken from 
humble life, are sketched with lifelike naturalness.*— itfancAes^^r 
Examiner, 

JOAN AND JERRY. By Mrs O^Rbilly, author of Sussex Stories, 
&c. With four original Illustrations by Herbert A. Bone. 2/6 
• An unusually satisfactoiy story for girls.* — Manchester Guardian. 

THE YOUNG RANCHMEN, or Perils of Pioneering in the Wild 
West. By Charles R. Kbnyon. With four original Illustra- 
tions by W. S. Stacey, and other Illustrations. 2/6 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. With Auto- 
biographic Reminiscences of William Chambers, and Supple- 
mental Chapter. 15th edition. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 2/6 

POPULAR RHYMES OF SCOTLAND. By Robert Chambers. 2/6 

TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. By Robert Chambers. Neio 
Edition, With Illustrations. 2/6 

GOOD AND GREAT WOMEN : a Book for Girls. Comprises brief 
lives of Queen Victoria, Florence Nightingale, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Mrs Beecher-Stowe, Jenny Lind, Charlotte Bronte, Mrs 
Hemans, Dorothy Pattison. Numerous Illustrations. 2/6 

*A brightly written volume, full to the brim of intei^esting and 
instructive matter ; and either as reader, reward, or library book, is 
equally suitable.*— r^acAer^' Aid, 



by H. A, Bone. 
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UVES OF LEADING NATURALISTS. By H. Allbtnb Nichol- 
son, Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 



* Popular and interesting by the skilful manner in which notices 
of tbe lives of distinguished naturalists, from John Ray and Francis 
^Willoughby to Charles Darwin, are interwoven with the methodical 
exposition of the progress of the science to which they are devoted.* 
-^Scotsman. 



HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OF 1745-6. By Robbrt Chambers. 



* There is not to be found anywhere a better account of the events 
of *45 than that given here.* — Newcastle Chronicle, 

BENEFICENT AND USEFUL LIVES. Comprising Lord Shaftes- 
bury, George Peabody, Andrew Carnegie, Walter Besant, Samuel 
Morley, Sir James Y. Simpson, Dr Arnold of Rugby, &c. By 
R. CooHRANB. With numerous Illustrations. 2/6 
'Nothing could be better than the author's selection of factfe 
setting foi-th the beneficent lives of those generous men in the 
nan-ow compass which the capacity of the volume allows. * — School 
Board Chronicle, 

GREAT THINKERS AND WORKERS; being the Lives of Thomas 
Carlyle, Lord Armstrong, Lord Tennyson, Charles Dickens, Sir 
Titus Salt, W. M. Thackeray, Sir Henry Bessemer, John Ruskin, 
James Nasmyth, Charles Kingsley, Builders of the Forth 
Bridge, &c. With numerous Illustrations. 2/6 

* One of the most fitting presents for a thoughtful boy that we have 
come across.* — Review of Reviews, 

RECENT TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. Comprising Stanley and 
the Congo, Lieutenant Greely, Joseph Thomson, Livingstone, 
Lady Brassey, Vambery, Burton, &c. Illustrated. Cloth. 2/6 

* It is wondei-ful how much that is of absorbing interest has been 
packed into this small volume.* — Scotsman, 

LITERARY CELEBRITIES; being brief biographies of Words- 
worth, Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey, and Macaulay. Illustrated. 



Illustrated. 



2/6 



New Edition^ with Index and Illustrations. 



2/6 



2/6 
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SONGS OF SCOTLAND prior to Bums, with the Tunes, edited by 
BoBBRT ChambkrHi ULD. With Illustiations. 2/6 

This volume embodies the whole of the pre-Burnsian songs of 
Scotland that possess merit and are presentable, along with the 
music ; each accompanied by its own history. 

GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS. The Conquest of India, Indian 
Mutiny, French Revolution, the Crusades, the Conquest of 
Mexico, Napoleon's Eussian Campaign. Illustrated. 2/6 

HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES. Comprising lives of Oliver Crom- 
well, Washington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Duke of Wellington. 
lUusti-ated. 2/6 

*The story of their life-work is told in such a way as to teach 
important historical, as well as personal, lessons bearing upon the 
political history of this coxxriiry,*— Schoolmaster. 

STORIES OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. The Herschels, Mary 
Somerville, Sir Walter Scott, A. T. Stewart, &c. By William 
Chambers, LL.D. 2/6 

Embraces about two dozen lives, and the biographical sketches 
are freely intei-spersed with anecdotes, so as to make it popular and 
stimulating reading for both young and old. 

STORIES OF OLD FAMILIES. By W. Chambbrs, LL.D. 2/6 

The Setons — Lady Jean Gordon— Countess of Nithsdale — Lady 
Grisell Baillie— Grisell Cochrane— the Keiths— Lady Grange — Lady 
Jane Douglas— Story of Wedderbum— Story of Erskine — Countess 
of Eglintoun— Lady Forbes— the Dalrymples— Montrose— Buccleuch 
Family— Argyll Family, &c. 

YOUTH'S COMPANION AND COUNSELLOR. By William Cham- 
bers, LL.D. 2/6 

TALES FOR TRAVELLERS. Selected from Chambers's Papers for 
the People. 2 volumes, each 2/6 

Containing twelve tales by the author of John Halifax^ Gentleman, 
George Cupples, and other well-known writers. 

W. df B. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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Price 2S. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. With Index ; and Prefatory 
Memoir by Rev. John Brown, D.D., Bedford. Illustrated by 
J. D. Watson. 2/ 
A careful reprint, giving the best text of Bunyan's masterpiece, 
with a useful index for ready reference. 

BRUCE'S TRAVELS. Travels of James Bruce through part of 
Africa, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, into Abyssinia, to discover the 
source of the Nile. Illustrated. 2/ 

* An ideal volume for a school prize. ' — Publishers* Circular. 

* The record of his journey in this volume is full of fascination and 
freshness. Few travellers have followed in Bruce's footsteps ; none 
have seen with a clearer eye or left more vivid impressions of what 
he saw. — ^6erc?ee7i Free Press. 

* A healthier or more entertaining book it would be impossible to 
place in the hands of any youth. When we look to the 368 pages 
of clear letterpress, the capital illustrations, and the pretty binding, 
the book seems a marvel of cheapness.' — Perthshire Courier. 

THE HALF-CASTE : an Old Governess's Story, and other Tales. 
By the author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 2/ 

* Cannot but edify, while it must of necessity gratify and please 
the fortunate reader. * — Liverpool Mercury. 

*The volume contains six short stories, which may be unhesi- 
tatingly recommended to such as relish fiction that is free from all 
morbidness, and is at the same time interesting.' — Publishers* 
Circular. 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK IN AFRICA. With 
Illustrations, Introduction, and concluding chapter on the Present 
Position of Affairs in the Niger Territory. 2/ 

*Few books of travel have acquired so speedy and extensive a 
reputation as this of Park's.*— Thomas Carlyle. 

*A notable work well worthy of recommendation.' — Birmingham 
Gazette. 
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TWO ROYAL UYES: Queen Victoria, William L, German 
Emperor. 2/ 

FOUR GREAT PHILANTHROPISTS: Lord Shaftesbury, George 
Peabody, John Howard, J. F. Oberlin. Illustrated. 2/ 

Shows the good accomplished through the agency of the lives and 
labours of a noble Earl, a millionaire, a prison reformer, and the 
humble pastor of the remote Ban de la Roche. 

TWO GREAT AUTHORS. Lives of Scott and Carlyle. 2/ 
'Youthful readers will find these accounts of the boyhood and 
youth of two of the three Scotch literary giants full of interest. ' — 
Schoolmaster. 

EMINENT ENGINEERS. Lives of Watt, Stephenson, Telford, and 
Brindley. 2/ 

* All young persons should read it, for it is in an excellent sense 
educational. It were devoutly to be wished that young people 
would take delight in such biographies.' — Indian Engineer, 

TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE. By Marqaret Eraser 
Tytlbr. 2/ 

A collection of interesting biographies and anecdotes of gieat men 
and women of history, in the style of Scott's Tales of a Grandfather^ 
written by a niece of the historian of Scotland. 

THROUGH STORM AND STRESS. By J. S. Fletcher. With 
Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey. 2/ 

* Full of excitement and incident.' — Dundee Advertiser, 

GREAT WARRIORS : Nelson, Wellington, Napoleon. 2/ 

'One of the most instructive books published this season.' — 
Liverpool Mercury, 

HEROIC LIVES: Livingstone, Stanley, General Gordon, Lord 
Dundonald. 2/ 

* It would be difficult to name four other lives in which we find 
more enterpiise, adventure, achievement. . . . The book is sure to 
please. * — Leeds Mercury. 

W. de R. Chanibersy Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF WALTER TRELAWNET, 

Parish Trentice of Plymouth, in the year of the Great Armada. 
Re-told by J. S. Flbtohbr, author of Through Storm and Stress, 
&c. With Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey. 2/ 

* A wonderfully vivid story of the year of the Great Armada ; far 
more effective than the unwholesome trash which so often does duty 
for boys' books nowadays/ — Idler. 

FIVE VICTIMS : a School-room Story. By M. Bramston, author 
of Boys and Girls, Uncle Ivan, &c. With Frontispiece by H. 
A. Bone. 2/ 
'A delightful book for children. Miss Bmmston has told her 
simple story extremely weW— Associates* JoumcU, 

SOME BRAVE BOYS AND GIRLS. By Edith C. Kbnyon, author 
of The Little Knight, Wilfrid Clifford, &c. 2/ . 

* A capital book : will be read with delight by both boys and 
girls. * — Manchester Examiner, 

ELIZABETH, or Cloud and Sunshine. By Hbnlby T. Arden, 
author of Leather Mill Farm, Aunt Bell, &c. With Frontis- 
piece by Herbert A. Bone. 21 

* This is a charming story, and in every way suitable as a gift- 
book or prize for girls/ — Schoolmaster. 

HEROES OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE, being Biographical Sketches 
of Lord Clive, founder of British supremacy in India ; Captain 
John Smith, founder of the colony of Virginia; the Good Knight 
Bayard ; and Garibaldi, the Italian patriot. Illustrated. 2/ 

FAMOUS MEN. Illustrated. 2/ 

Biographical Sketches of Lord Dundonald, George Stephenson, 
Lord Nelson, Louis Napoleon, Captain Cook, George Washington, 
Sir Walter Scott, Peter tha Great, &c. 

UFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Illustrated. 2/ 

* A fine example of attractive biographical writing. ... A short 
address, "The Way to Wealth," should be read by eveiy young 
man in the kingdom.' — Teachers* Aid. 

<k R. Chambers^ Limted^ London and Edinburgh. 
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EMINBNT WOMEN, and Tales for Girls. Illustrated. 21 

'The lives include those of Grace Darling, Joan of Arc, Flora 
Macdonald, Helen Gray, Madame Roland, and others'— Teachers' Aid. 

TALES FROM CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 4 vols., each 2/ 
Comprise interesting short stories by James Payn, Hugh Conway, 
D. Christie Murray, Walter Thornbury, G. Manville Fenn, Button 
Cook, J. B. Harwood, and other popular writers. 

BIOORAPHT, EXEMPLARY AND INSTRUCTIVE. Edited by W. 
Chambers, LL.D. 2/ 

The Editor gives in this volume a selection of biographies of those 
who, while exemplary in their private lives, became the benefactors 
of their species by the still more exemplary effoi-ts of their intellect. 

OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS— the Dog, Cat, Horse, and Elephant. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2/ 

AILIE GILROY. By W. Chambbrs, LL.D. 2/ 

* The life of a poor Scotch lassie ... a book that will be highly 
esteemed for its goodness as well as for its attractiveness. ' — Teachers' 
Aid. 

ESSAYS, FAMILIAR AND HUMOROUS. By Eobbrt Chambers, 
LL.D. 2 vols., each 2/ 

Contains some of the finest essays, tales, and social sketches of 
the author of Traditions of Edinburgh, reprinted from Chambers's 
Journal. 

MARITIME DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. Illustrated. 2/ 
Columbus — Balboa — Richard Falconer — North-east Passage — 
South Sea Mai-auders— Alexander Selkirk— Crossing the Line— 
Genuine Crusoes— Castaway — Scene with a Pirate, &c. 

SHIPWRECKS AND TALES OF THE SEA. Illustrated. 2/ 

* A collection of narratives of many famous shipwrecks, with other 
tales of the sea. . . . Tlie tales of fortitude under difficulties, and 
in times of extreme peril, as well as the records of adherence 
to duty, contained in this volume, cannot but be of service.' — 
Practical Teacher. 

W. ds R. Chambers^ Limited^ London and Edinburgh. 
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SKETCHES, UGHT AND DESCRIPTIVE. By W. Chambers, LL.D. 

2/ 

A selection from contributions to Chambers's Journal, ranging 
over a period of thirty years. 

MISCELLANY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 

Each 2/ 

These Tracts comprise Tales, Poetry, Ballads, Remarkable Episodes 
in History, Papers on Social Economy, Domestic Management, 
Science, Travel, &c. The articles contain wholesome and attrac- 
tive reading for Mechanics', Parish, School, and Cottage Libraries. 



«. d. 

20 Vols, cloth 20 

10 Vols, cloth 20 

10 Vols, cloth, gilt edges 25 



8. d. 

10 Vols, half-calf 45 

160 Nos each 1 

Which may be had separately. 



Price IS. 6d. 

With Illustrations. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Their Life and Adventures on a 
Desei-t Island. 1/6 

SKETCHES OF ANIMAL UFE AND HABITS. By Andrew 
Wilson, Ph.D., &c. 1/6 

A popular natural history text-book, and a guide to the use of 
the observing powers. Compiled witli a view of affording the young 
and the general reader trustworthy ideas of the animal wo^ld. 

RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY MEN. 1/6 

' A readable and entertaining book. ' — Manchester Gtiardian. 

EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 1/6 

Eleven tales embracing experiences of a barrister and attorney. 

BEGUMBAGH, a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 1/6 
A thrilling tale by George Manville Fenn. 

W. <f? R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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THE BUFFALO HUNTERS, and other Tales. 1/6 
Fourteen short stories reprinted from Chambers^ s Journal, 

TALES OF THE COASTGUARD, and other Stories. 1/6 
Fifteen interesting stories from Chambers's Journal, 

THE CONSCRIPT, and other Tale& 1/6 
Twenty-two short stories specially adapted for perusal by tlie 
young. 

THE DETECTIVE OFFICER, by * Waters and other Tales. 1/6 
Nine entertaining detective stories, with three others. 

FIRESIDE TALES AND SKETCHES. 1/6 

Contains eighteen tales and sketches by R. Chambers, LL.D., and 
others by P. B. St John, A. M. Sargeant, &c. 

THE GOLD-SEEKERS, and other Tales. 1/6 
Seventeen interesting tales from Chambers^ s Jourrud, 

THE HOPE OF LEASCOMBE, and other Stories. 1/6 
The principal tale inculcates the lesson that we cannot have 
everything our own way, and that passion and impulse are not 
reliable counsellors. 

THE ITAUAN'S CHILD, and other Tales. 1/6 
Fifteen short stories from Chambers's Journal, 

JURY-ROOM TALES, 1/6 

Entertaining stories by James Payn, G. M. Fenn, and others. 

KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. By W. Chambers, LL.D. 1/6 
* Ilhiatrates, by means of a series of anecdotes, the intelligence, 
gentleness, and docility of the brute creation.' — Sunday Times, 

THE MIDNIGHT JOURNEY. By Leitch Ritchie; and other 
Tales. 1/6 
Sixteen short stories fi'om Chambers^s Journal, 

OLDEN STORIES. 1/6 

Sixteen short stones from Chambers's Journal. 

W- <Ss Chambers^ Limited^ London and Edinburgh, 
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PatiencQ was sitting idly crooning a monotonous wailing sound to 
which she put no words« 
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THE RIVAL CLERKS, and other Tales. 1/6 

The first tale shows how dishonesty and rogaery are punished, 
and virtue triumphs in the end. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danibl Dbfob. 1/6 
A handy edition, profusely illustrated. 

PARLOUR TALES AND STORIES. 1/6 

Seventeen short tales from the old series of Chmfihtrs^B Journal ^ by 
Anna Maria Sargeant, Mrs Crowe, Percy B. St John, Leitch 
Ritchie, &c. 

THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 1/6 
Fifteen short stories from Chambers's Journal, 

TALES FOR HOME READING. 1/6 

Sixteen short stories from the old series of Chambers^ s Journal, by 
A. M. Sargeant, Frances Brown, Percy B. St John, Mrs Crowe, and 
others. 

TALES FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 1/6 

Fourteen short stories from Chambers* s Journal, by Mrs Crowe, 
Miss Sargeant, Percy B. St John, &c 

TALES OF ADVENTURE. 1/6 

Twenty-one tales, comprising wonderful escapes fi'om wolves and 
bears, American Indians, and pirates ; life on a desert island ; extra- 
ordinaiy swimming adventures, &c. 

TALES OF THE SEA. 1/6 

Five thrilling sea tales, by G. Manville Fenn, J. B. Harwood, and 
othei-s. 

TALES AND STORIES TO SHORTEN THE WAY. 1/6 

Fifteen interesting tales from Chamhers^s Journal, 

TALES FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 1/6 

Twenty-two tales and sketches, by R. Chambers, LL.D., and 
other writers. 

HOME-NURSING. By Rachel A. Nbuman. Paper, 1/ ; cloth, 1/6 
A work intended to help the inexperienced and those who in a 
sudden emergency are called upon to do the work of lioine-nui'sing. 

W. do E. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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Price IS, 

COOKERY FOR YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. By Annie M. Griggs. 1/ 
A book of practical ijtility, showing how tasteful and nutritious 
dishes may be prepared at little expense. 



NEW SERIES OF CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Price IS. 

'Excellent popular biographies.'— £r»<MA Weekly. 

POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 

WALLACE AND BRUCE: Heroes of Scotland. By Mary 
Cochrane, L.L.A. Illustrated. 1/ 

This little book gives the main outlines of the lives of the founders 
of Scottish political freedom. In its preparation the best authorities 
have been consulted, and here is given in small bulk the results of 
research only to be found in larger volumes moi-e difficult of access. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : the Story of his Life and Times. 
By Evan J. Cuthbichtson. With Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations. 1/ 

Gives in brief and compact form what history, tradition, and 
research are able to tell us of the life-story of the world's greatest 
dramatist. An attempt is made to picture the England he lived in, 
the scenes among which he moved, the people he associated with, 
and the customs that bound him. 

QUEEN VICTORIA : the Story of her Life and Reign. 1/ 
*A sympathetic and popular sketch of the life and rule of our 
Queen up to the present day.* — Manchester Guardian, 

W, <fe R, Chambers, Limitedy London and Edinburgh, 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY AND GEORGE PEABODY. Being the Story 
of Two Great Public Benefactors. With Portraits. 1/ 

• Cheap, interesting, and readable biographies. *—3fe<Ao<iw< Times. 
' May be recommended to young readers as being as inspiring as 

it is interesting.*— iSco<«nan. 

WILLIAM L, GERMAN EMPEROR, AND HIS SUCCESSORS. By 

Mart Coohranb, L.L.A. Illustrated. 1/ 

' Must tAke a prominent place among compilations on the same 
subject . . . Compact and comprehensive.' — Daily Chronicle. 

THOMAS CARLYLE : the Story of his Life and Writings. 1/ 

• We don't know where to find a better biography of any man at 
the price. * — Methodist Times. 

THOMAS ALVA EDISON : the Story of his Life and Inventions. 
By E. C. Kbnyon. 1/ 

• It repay any one who is interested in Edison's various works 
to read this little book.' — Inventions. 

THE STORY OF WATT AND STEPHENSON. 1/ 

•As a gift-book for boys this is simply first-rate.' — Schoolmaster. 

THE STORY OF NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 1/ 

*This book is cheap, artistic, and instructive. It should be in 
the library of every home and school.' — Schoolmaster. 

GENERAL GORDON AND LORD DUNDONALD : the Story of Two 
Heroic lives. ' 1/ 

THOMAS TELFORD AND JAMES BRINDLEY. 1/ 

*This is a capital book for boys of active and inquiring mind.' — 
Saturday Review. r 

LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY: the Story of the opening up of 
the Dark Continent. 1/ 

<fe B. Chambers^ Limited^ London and Edinburgh^ 
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COLUMBUS AND COOK: the Story of their Lives, Voyages, and 
Discoveries. 1/ 
* Models of compact biography.'— CArt5<»aw World. 
*Is a fascinating and historical account of daring adventure.' — 
Bristol Mercury, 

THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Robert 
Chambers, LL.D. Eevised, with additions, including the Auto- 
biography. 1/ 

Besides the Autobiography, many interesting and cliaracteristic 
anecdotes of the boyhood of Scott, which challenge the attention of 
the young reader, have been added ; while the whole has been 
revised and brought up to date. 

THE STORY OF HOWARD AND OBERLIN. 1/ 

The book is equally divided between the lives of Howard the 
prison reformer, and Oberlin the pastor and philanthropist, who 
worked such a wonderful reformation amongst the dwellers in a 
valley of the Vosges Mountains. 

THE STORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 1/ 

A brief and graphic life of the fii^t Napoleon, set in a history of 
his own times: the battle of Waterloo, as of special intei-est to 
English readers, being fully narrated. 

PERSEVERANCE AND SUCCESS : the Life of WiUiam Hutton. 1/ 

STORY OF A LONG AND BUSY LIFE. By W. Chambers, LL.I). 

V 



STORIES FOB TOUNO PEOPLK 

WONDERFUL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Hans Christian 
Andbeisbn. Translated by Mary Howitt. Illustrated. 1/ 

One of the first forms in which these ever-delightful stories of 
Hans Andei-sen were given to the British public. 

W. iSe R, Chambers^ Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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A FAIRY GRANDMOTHER; or, Madge .Ridd, a Little London 
Waif. By L. K Tiddeman, author of A Humble Heroine, ' 1/ 

A realistic story of a London waif, who runs off from a drunken 
niotlier, and who after many adventures is adopted by a good old 
lady in tlie country, who proves hei-self a fairy grandmother indeed. 

THE CHILDREN OF MELBY HALL. By M. and J. M'Kean. 
Ulusti-ated. 1/ 
These talks and stories of plant and animal life afford simple 
lessons on the importance of * Eyes and No Eyes,' and show what 
an immense interest the study of natural histoi-y, even in its 
simplest forms, will produce in the minds of young folks. 

MARK WESTCROFT, CORDWAINER: a Village Story. By F. 
ScARLBTT Potter. 1/ 

A HUMBLE HEROINE. By L. E. Tiddeman. 1/ 

BABY JOHN. By the author of Laddie, Tip-Cat, Rose and 
Lavender, &c. With Frontispiece by H. A. Bone. 1/ 
* Told with quite an unusual amount of pathos.' — SpectcUor. 

THE GREEN CASKET; LEO'S POST-OFFICE; BRAVE UTTLE 
DENIS. By Mrs Molesworth. 1/ 
Three charming stories by the author of the Cuckoo Clock, each 
teaching an important moral lesson. 

JOHN'S ADVENTURES : a Tale of Old England. By Thomas 
Miller, author of Bot/s Country Book, &c. 1/ 

THE BEWITCHED LAMP. By Mrs Molesworth. With Frontis- 
piece by Robert Barnes. 1/ 

ERNEST'S GOLDEN THREAD. 1/ 

LITTLE MARY, and other Stories. By L. T. Mbadb. 1/ 

THE LITTLE KNIGHT. By Edith C. Kbnyon. 1/ 

*Has an admirable moral. . . . Natui-al, amusing, pathetic' — 
Manchester Guardian, 

WILFRID CLIFFORD, or The Little Knight Again. By Edith C. 
Kenton. With Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey. 1/ 

W, ds R, Chanibers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
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ZOE. By the author of Tip-Cat^ Laddie, &c. 1/ 
' * A charmmg and touching study of child life. ^—Scotsman, 

UNCLE SAM'S MONEY-BOX. By Mrs S. C. Hall. 1/ 

THEIR HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS. By Edna Lyall, author of . 
Donovariy &c. 1/ 

FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS ; a Book of Indoor Games. 1/ 
* A thoroughly useful work, which should be welcomed hy all who 
have the organisation of children's parties.' — Review of Reviews, 

THE STEADFAST GABRIEL: a Tale of Wichnor Wood. By 
Mary Howitt. 1/ 

GRANDMAMMA'S POCKETS. By Mrs S. C. Hall. 1/ 

THE SWAN'S EGG. By Mrs S. C. Hall. 1/ 

MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY, and UFE OF A SAILOR BOY. 1/ 

DUTY AND AFFECTION, or the Drummer-boy. 1/ 
A thrilling narrative of the wars of the first Napoleon. 

FAMOUS POETRY. Being a collection of the best English verse. 
Illustrated. 1/ 



Price pd. 

Cloth, Illustrated. 

YOUNG KING ARTHUR. TWELFTH NIGHT KING. 

THE LITTLE CAPTIVE KING. JOE FULWOOD'S TRUST. 

FOUND ON THE BATTLEFIELD. PAUL ARNOLD. 

ALICE ERROL, and other Tales. CLEVER BOYS. 

THE WHISPERER. By Mrs S. C. Hall. THE LITTLE ROBINSON. 
TRUE HEROISM, and other Stories. MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. 
PICCIOLA, and other Tales. MY BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

W, de R. ChumberSf Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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' Price 6d. 

Cloth, with Illustrations. 

*For good literature at a cheap rate, commend us to a little aeries 
published by W. & R. Chambers, which consists of a number of 
readable stories by good writers.* — Review of Reviews. 

*One contains three little stories from the pen of Mre Molesworth, 
one of the most charming of writers for the little ones ; and the name 
of L. T. Meade is a guarantee of good reading of a kind \yliick 
children are sure to enjoy. ' — School Board Chronicle. 

CASSIE, and LITTLE MARY. By L. T. Meade. 

A LONELY PUPPY, and THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. By L. T. Meal 

LEO'S POST-OFFICE, and BRAVE LITTLE DENIS. By Mra Moles- 

WORTH. 

GERALD AND DOT. By Mrs Fairbairn. 
KITTY AND HARRY. By Emma Gellibrand, author of J. Cole. 
DICKORY DOCK. By L. T. Meade, author of Scamp and /, &c 
FRED STAMFORD'S START IN UFE. By Mrs Fairbairn. 
NESTA ; or Fragments of a Little Life. By Mra Molesworth. ' 
NIGHT-HAWKS. By the Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
A FARTHINGFUL. By L. T. Meade. 
POOR MISS CAROLINA. By L. T. Meade. 
THE GOLDEN LADY. By L. T. Meade. 

MALCOLM AND DORIS ; or Learning to Help. By Davina Waterson. 
WILLIE NICHOLLS ; or False Shame and True Shame. 
SELF-DENIAL. By Miss Edgeworth. 



W. dk R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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